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Editorial Sidelights 


OREST FIRE, a startling searlet and gold Dahlia introduction of 
1934, is the subject of our front cover illustration. 
The outstanding feature of this issue is the Dahlia article by 
Dr. Marshall A. Howe, “Looking Over the Newer Dahlias.” This 
is a remarkably candid and what I am pleased to call a liberal-minded article, 
and as Dr. Howe speaks with authority on the varieties which he treats, 
his analysis of the newer Dahlias is proportionately valuable to Dahlia 
enthusiasts. In the April and May issues, 1924, Dr. Howe had a continued 
article of four pages, “Dahlias and Their Culture.” This was an exhaustive 
diseussion of the subject brought up to that date, and may be referred to 
by those who have a file of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

The Christmas Rose and The Poinsettia are exceedingly timely articles for 
December. Both these flowers are worthy of the attention of all gardeners, 
and their habits of growth should be carefully studied. 

“Photographing Wild Flowers,” by Dr. Homer D. House, author of “Wild 
Flowers” (the new book with 365 full-color photographs), and State Botanist 
of New York, tells how the Wild Flowers were photographed to produce the 
color illustrations which appear in his monumental book. The mechanical 
details as well as the practical difficulties, are discussed. 

The subject of Roses is made a timely one by Dr. McFarland this month, 
when he tells about “Christmas Gift Roses,” in a rather beautifully-illustrated 
article which will appeal to the practical-minded rose grower. 

Tree enthusiasts will be delighted with Mabel Little’s article, “A Tribute 
to Trees,” in which the work of David French is eulogized and explained. 

Garden Gifts are discussed in some detail by Ruth Lee in the article 
“Garden Gifts for the Holiday Season.” A drawing illustrates each one of 
the subjects discussed. 

Dorothy Biddle is with us this month again with another of her flower 
arrangement articles, “Gala Holiday Decorations,” offering some very prac- 
tical suggestions for the use of readily-obtained materials in the beautifying 
of the home at the Holiday Season. 

Our regular departments, “December in California Gardens,” “Garden 
Facts and Philosophies,” “Timely Suggestions for December,” and “Seasonal 
Glimpses of Nature,” contain facts, information, thoughts, suggestions, and 
inspiration which may well be a guide to students of nature and those who 
are interested in the things which go to make up the routine of gardening 
work throughout the year. 

Those guessing games like “Tune In On Nature,” “Fruit Guessing Contest,’ 
etc., intrigue many readers and are excellent for a bit of assistance toward 
mental activity. Some of the facts which are thus absorbed remain in the 
memory far better than if secured in the regular routine of reading. 

Mrs. Chivens gives us a wonderfully fine photograph of the Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, the work of her late husband, with a brief description of the bird 
and his habits. 

This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER is especially well supplied with plenty 
of suggestions not only for gifts and for decorations, but for the thought 
and inspiration of the season of the year when the mind of every person 
should turn toward the beautiful, and the friendly, and the loving ideals of: 
which the human mind seems to have lost much of in recent years. 

Our Children’s Page is beginning to take form now, and things interesting 
to the youngsters will be found each month under th’s heading. 

The editorial discussion of Common Sense and its considerations under 
seven headings should prove a useful stimulus to thought on the part of those 
who would qualify as possessing Common Sense. 

Mapison Cooper. 
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A Sunday crowd of garden fans viewing the better Dahlias on Exhibition at the New York Botanical Gardens 


Looking Over the Newer Dahlias 


100 Choice Varieties Selected by the Author 
at the New York Botanical Garden trial grounds 


HE few pessimists who during 

recent years have thought that the 

popularity of the Dahlia had 

reached its climax and was on the 
wane have been confounded by the num- 
ber and superior excellence of the dahlia 
shows in the Autumn of 1934. The 
wondrous beauty and diversity of the 
flowers of the Dahlia and its long period 
of bloom seem to have combined to fill 
the places of the few backsliders by 
many novitiates, to whom a collection of 
modern Dahlias is a source of sustained 
wonder and admiration. The older varie- 
ties are to a large extent being replaced 





[Epiror’s Nore:—Dr. Marshall A. Howe, 
who writes of the newer Dahlias, is As- 
sistant Director of The New York Botanical 
Garden, in Bronx Park, New York City, 
where he has maintained a large display 
collection of the better Dahlias for the past 
seventeen seasons. He is chairman of the 
Nomenclature Committee of the American 
Dahlia Society, and one of his avocations 
has been the keeping of a card index to the 
newly introduced varieties. An illustrated 
article by him on “Dahlias and Their Cul- 
ture” appeared in THE FLOwER Grower for 
April and May, 1924.] 
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LORD OF AUTUMN, the golden 1935 
Dahlia, originated by F. W. C. Almy—J. A 
Kemp co-introducer. This Dahlia received 
the prize as the largest and most perfect 
blossom at the New York Show of the 
American Dahlia Society 


by the newer ones. A card index to the 
new varieties maintained by the Nomen- 
clature Committee of the American 
Dahlia Society indicates that since the 
publication of J. B. S. Norton’s “Seven 
Thousand Dahlias in Cultivation” in 


1924, nearly 8,000 varieties have been 
introduced to the trade, making a 
grand total of about 15,000 known 
and named garden, varieties of the 
Dahlia. “Too many,” nearly every 
one will exclaim! As is the case with 
irises, peonies, roses, ete., too many of 
the recent introductions represent little 
or no advance over older varieties. Yet, 
a comparison of the favored varieties of 
1934 with the favorites of 1914 or 1924 
would show very decided progress. <A 
few of the old-timers, like the pompon 
Brunette (1885) and eactus Countess of 
Lonsdale (1896) still linger, but a very 
large proportion, probably 95%, of the 
dahlia varieties seen at the shows of 1934, 
were not in existence ten years earlier. 
Of the 458 varieties grown at The New 
York Botanical Garden in 1924, only 20 
persist among the 410 grown there in 
1934. In the newer varieties great in- 
creases in the size of the flower and in 
the sturdiness of the stem have been 
achieved; and wonderful shadings and 
combinations of color, some of which can 
searcely be matched in the older varieties, 
are now exhibited. With the alleged at- 
tainment of a diameter of 17 inches, it 
might seem that there need be no further 
effort to inerease the size of dahlia 
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flowers, but there remains a need for the 
breeding of disease-resistant varieties, in 
which direction advances have already 
been made. 


The varieties briefly .described below 
are not all “brand-new.” In fact, a try- 
out of two or three years is commonly 
desirable to determine the virtues or fail- 
ings of a newly introduced varicty. Most 
of those mentioned have had their tests 
by the dahlia-growing public, even though 
some of them are not yet widely known, 
and have been exhibited for the 
first- time the past season. Perhaps a 
grouping by colors rather than by age 
may have its advantages: 


some 


WHITE 


Chautauqua Salute (Wallace), informal 
lecorative, one of the best whites for garden 
decoration; White Wonder (Black-Kemp) 
informal, very large; Margaret E. Broomall 
(Broomall-Success), very large, patented, 








SATAN (Ballay-Success 1933), a brilliant 


scarlet, semi-cactus, Dahlia. This variety 
led all others in the 1933 voting at the 
New York Botanical Garden 


scored 93.5 at test garden of the American 
Dahlia Society at Storrs, Conn.; Hleanor 
Roosevelt’ (Veile & Mendham), informal, 
large; Pastel Glow (Artland-Ruschmohr ). 
large, with orchid-violet suffusion, the pop- 
ular favorite in the early October, 1934, 
voting at The New York Botanical Garden; 


Alice Marie Galvin (Galvin), formal, 
flushed light lavender-rose; Allan A. 


(Angel-Fraser), large, formal, suffused 
lilac, on good stems; Analee McClure 
(Broomall-Stephenson), informal, large. 


YELLOW OR ORANGE 


Lord of Autumn (Almy), informal,—a 
beautifully developed specimen of this took 
the prize for the “largest and most perfect 


bloom” in the recent New York show of the 
American Dahlia Society; Arelda lloyd 
(C. H. Smith-Success), informal, a yellow 


sport of the deservedly popular Jane Cowl, 
and the most highly rated of the 122 varie- 
entered in 1933 for trial in the test 
garden of the American Dahlia Society at 
Storrs, Conn.; Spotlight (Hulin), informal, 


ties 


large, winner of the American Home 
Achievement medal at Seattle in 1933, free- 
blooming; Sultan of Hillerest (Seott), 
formal, large and striking; Lady Moyra 
Ponsonby (Elder), informal, the “best 


flower” in the show at Englewood, N. J., in 
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PASTEL GLOW 





(Artland-Ruschmohr), 





large, with orchid-violet suffusion, the 


popular favorite in the early October, 1934, voting at the New York Botanical 
Garden 


1933; Full Moon (Ballay-Success), formal, 
very large, canary-yellow; Bonnie Belmont 
(Cochran), informal, light greenish-yellow, 
a profuse bloomer; Golden Eclipse (Badetty- 
Henderson), formal, a remarkable keeper 
as a cut flower; Tower’s Empire, informal, 
empire-yellow, large, on the best of stems, 
tall; Frau O. Bracht (Berger), semi-cactus, 
cream- or greenish-yellow,—charming bas- 
kets of this, mingled with the similar but 





JUDGE SAMUEL SEABURY (Ethering- 


ton), informal, light lavender-pink on 


good stems 


rose-lilac Paul Pfitzer, attracted much 
favorable attention at the New York shows 
of the American Dahlia Society, both in 
1933 and 1934; Ruby Tait (Fraser), in- 
formal, citron-yellow, pencilled pink; Buck- 
eye King (Peck), formal, glowing amber- 
yellow, large; Chief Justice (Sampson), in- 


formal, soft-chamois and rose; Rockley 
Moon (Taylor-Ruschmohr), formal; Har- 
riet Neale (Wickersham-Ruschmohr),_ in- 


formal, rich-gold, early and free bloomer; 
The New Deal, formal, orange, a Califor- 
nian, introduced in the East by Alling: 
Kay Francis (J. F. Cordes-Eastman), semi- 
cactus, pale-yellow, tied with Hunt’s Velvet 
Wonder for prize for best undisseminated 
seedling at the recent New York show; 
Eugenia Ballay (Ballay-Success), informal, 


light-yellow; City of Jamestown (Wallace), 
formal, canary-yellow, excellent stems and 
foliage; Golden Goblin (Goodacre), formal 
decorative, rich old-gold on good stems. 
Dokoupil’s Triumph (Dokoupil), informal, 
yellow shading to peach. 


PINK (ROSE) 


Jane Dew (Dew-Ruschmohr), 
large, lavender-pink; Spitzenberg (Valeria 
Home), bright-rose, with reddish flush; 
Hillerest Cinderella (Scott), a giant, light- 
pink, excellent keeper as cut _ flower; 
Wenoka (Hulin), formal, rosy-mauve; Paul 


informal, 


Pfitzer (Berger), semi-cactus, salmon-rose 
and lilac; Palo Alto (Ballay-Success), 
semi-cactus, large, bright pinkish-salmon, 


on stiff upright stems; Bette Davis (J. F. 





ADIRONDACK SUNSET 


(Cackener- 
Parkway Dahlia Gardens), a large flow- 
ered informal decorative Dahlia, scarlet 
with old-gold edges and backs. The mid- 
October, 1934, favorite in the popularity 
contest at the New York Botanical Garden 
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Cordes-Eastman), semi-cactus, large, lav- 
ender-pink; Reina de Los Angeles (Pfluger), 
semi—cactus, lavender-pink, came by air- 
mail from California to the recent New 
York show, rivaling the local flowers in 
freshness; Lawrence Tibbett (Meussdorf- 
fer), formal, glowing-peach; Mrs. T. O. M. 
Sopwith (Fisher & Mason), dainty semi- 
eactus; F. W. Church (Porter-Ruschmohr), 
informal, center pale rose-purple, older rays 
white, tinted purple; Dorothy Crowell 
(Petrie-Chappaqua), informal, lavender- 
pink on white; Chautauqua Sunset (Wal 
lace), formal, a glowing combination of 
autumn tints; Judge Samuel Seabury 
(Etherington), informal, light lavender- 
pink on good stems; Princetonian (Colvin- 
Dixon), informal, coral-pink, blended with 
light-orange; Eagle Rock Fantasy (Broom- 
all-Success), informal, mallow-pink, large; 
Jersey’s Majestic (W. H. Waite), informal, 
large, with a pleasing blend of salmon, old 


rose, and gold; R. A. Broomfield (Petrie- 
Chappaqua), informal, saffron-orange, 


flushed with rose; Jerome Kern (Veile & 
Mendham), informal, shrimp-pink and old- 
rose, rays curled; Jroquois Sunbeam 
(Toth), formal, with delightful blends of 
salmon and free-bloomer; Amelia 
Earhart (Cordes-Eastman), informal apricot- 
buff and salmon, large, frequent prize- 
winner; Miss Elsie Jane _ (Dahliadel), 
informal, medium-sized, shrimp-pink, cream, 
and violet-rose, with twisted rays and artis- 
tic effects; Sanhican’s Cameo (Fisher & 
Masson), informal, coral-rose; Nannie Sine 
(Tennant), formal, a delightful shade of 
rose, suggesting the old Delice; Sonny Boy 


rose, 


(Nuneviller), giant informal decorative, 
old rose, tinged old gold; Matt C. Ely 
(Trossbach), formal decorative, salmon- 


mahogany, free-flowering on excellent stems; 
Sunny Slope Coral Gem (Spooner), formal 
decorative, rose, tinged with yellow and 
purple; Lilian Pycock (Etherington), for- 
mal decorative on the best of stems; 
Mastodon (Sedgwick) informal decorative, 
very large, apricot, rays twisted; Kaweah 
(Meussdorffer), informal decorative, fuch- 
sia-rose, sometimes grown to diameter of 


15-1614 inches, highest award at World’s 
1933; 
white, 


Altmark 
flushed 


Fair, Chicago, 
semi-cactus, 
medium-sized, 


(Grau), 
lilac-rose, 














L. 


BUCKEYE 


QUEEN (Peck), formal, 


decorative, lavender. A promising 1935 
introduction. An undisseminated variety 
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BETTE DAVIS (J. F. Cordes-Eastman), semi-cactus, large lavender-pink. The 


movie star for whom this Dahlia is named posed with the blooms for this 
photograph 





WENOKA (Haulin), formal, large rosy- 
mauve on long stiff stems 
LAVENDER 
Heatherbloom (Fraser), informal, rich 


rose- or lavender-purple, suggesting a re- 
curved chrysanthemum; Washington Giant 
(Lee), informal, lavender, streaked with 
silver, large; Orchid Moonlight (Green- 
ough), formal, glowing lavender-pink. 


BUFF (“AUTUMN SHADES”) 
Hillcrest Nugget (Scott), informal, a 
giant on excellent stems, bronze, with red- 
dish reverse; Towers Tawny (Tower), in- 
formal, distinctive in its twisted curled 
rays and in its indescribable combination 
of buff, yellow, and Pompeian-red. 


RED (VIOLET AND PURPLE) 
Murphy's Masterpiece (Murphy-Success), 
informal giant, dark-red shading to garnet 
—reputed to have been grown to 17 inches 
in diameter and 8 inches deep in Virginia; 


Satan (Ballay-Success), semi-cactus, flam- 
ing-red, a giant on long stiff stems; Mrs. 


George Le Boutillier (S. W. Smith-Rusch- 
mohr), informal, large, with excellent 


stems and foliage, said by some to be “the 
best red since Murphy’s Masterpiece,” to 
which it is superior in habit of growth; 
Alice Gentle (Meussdorffer), formal, flam- 
ing-searlet; Cornelia Bryce Pinchot (Veile 
& Mendham), informal, Burgundy-red; Hill- 
crest Mandarin (Scott), informal bicolor, 
yellow and red, very large; Ching (Davis), 
informal bicolor, bright and 
yellow, also cerise, free-flowering; Man 
o’War (Boone-Straight-Ruschmohr ), in- 
formal, rich dark-crimson; Chautauqua 
Regal (Wallace), formal or later informal, 
brilliant-red, large, on strong erect stems; 
Adirondack Sunset (Cackener-Parkway 
Dahlia Gardens), scarlet, with back 
tips usually pinard-yellow, favored in Octo 
ber voting at N. Y. B. G.; Maryland’s 
Glory (Quick), formal, American-Beauty- 
Rainbow’s End (Bissell), informal, 
large, scarlet, with edgings and shadings of 
strontium-yellow; Robert Emmet (Moroney- 
Dahliadel), informal, velvety-cardinal ; 
Great Harbor (Trossbach-Kemp), informal, 


orange-red 


and 


rose; 


rich-carmine, free-bloomer; Myrna Loy 
(J. F. Cordes-Eastman), formal, cerise, 
with silver reverse; Honor Bright (Peck), 


formal, peach-red to light 
good stems, and excellent keeper, in good 
condition at recent New York show after 
transportation from Ohio; Arcturus (Peck), 
formal, scarlet, suffused yellow; Boychick 
(Parrella), informal, garnet-red, early and 
continuous bloomer; /roquois Giant (Toth), 
informal, dark violet-red, a free-bloomer; 
Hunt’s Velvet Wonder (Hunt), informal, 
deep Burgundy-red, tying with Kay Francis 
for prize for best undisseminated Dahlia at 
the recent New York King of the 
Blacks (Kunzman), formal, very dark-red, : 


jasper-red, on 


show: 


on good stems; Monmouth Champion 
(Kemp), formal, large, scarlet-orange or 
Chinese-red, frequent prize-winner; Forest 


Fire (Dahliadel), informal, scarlet and yel- 
low; City of Cleveland (Bissell), informal, 
scarlet-red, tinged nopal-red; Potlatch 


(Continued on page 549) 
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Helleborus Niger 


The Christmas Rose 


By MARY ELEANOR RORER, (Virginia) 


N the Alsatian Mountains, where the 

Christmas Rose grows so abundantly, 

it is said that this lovely flower first 
came into bloom at the very hour of the 
Christ Child’s birth; and so ever since it 
has been known as the Christmas Rose. 
Then again, it is said that the Christmas 
Rose was the one flower that Adam and 
Eve chose to take with them, upon being 
driven from the Garden of Eden. 

These, of course, are but legends. 
However, the Christmas Rose is of very 
ancient origin, for it flourished in Eng- 
land in the time of the great herbalist, 
Gerard (17th century). It was so highly 
thought of in that day that it was grown 
extensively at Christmas Time for its 
bloom, and so from this, really comes its 
name. 

The Helleborus belongs to the Ranun- 
culaceae, Buttercup family, and there are 
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a number of different species of it, most 
of them being natives of Europe. 

The best known of the European Helle- 
bores is the Christmas Rose, or black 
Hellebore (H. Niger), so called because 
of its black root stock. This is also the 
one which is best known to our American 
gardens. 

Helleborus Orientalis (Lenten Rose), 
was the one with which the ancients were 
most familiar. It was a native of Greece. 
In those days it was said to have the 
virtue of curing insanity. 

These interesting plants were intro- 
duced into our country as early as the 
18th century, but it is only of recent 
years that they are beginning to be 
known, or to be revived, and yet they are 
not appreciated to the extent that such 
lovely and valuable plants deserve to be! 
The Christmas Rose is well and favorably 


known. Gardeners should add it to their 
collection if it is not already growing on 
their premises. 

Now that so much is said about con- 
tinuous bloom in the garden, the value 
of the Hellebores should be particularly 
stressed because of their winter-blooming 
period. Their time of b!oom in the Mid- 
dle Atlantie States is from the latter 
part of October, to the first of March. 
Further North, the blooming period 
would be later of course. The Hellebores 
come at a time when the garden is desti- 
tute of bloom, and shine out like rare 
jewels amid their bleak and wintry set- 
ting. They send up their glorious blos- 
soms through snow and bitter eold, with 
only a slight protection when the weather 
is at its worst! 

It is a plant of rare beauty and per- 
fect hardiness, and makes an excellent 
eut flower as well, lasting for days, in 
splendid condition, in the house. 

Helleborus Niger, (Christmas Rose), 
has rich evergreen foliage with large, 
waxen-white blossoms which open flat out, 
showing a golden-stamened center. The 
stems shoot straight from the ground to 
a height of eight or ten inches, bearing 
a blossom nearly an inch and a half in 
diameter. This plant resembles the Jap- 
anese anemone more than anything else 
that I ean reeall, but is much hardier than 
that plant. 


Helleborus Orientalis, (Lenten Rose), 
blooms somewhat later than Helleborus 
Niger. It comes in varying shades of 
pink, and is also very lovely. 

The Hellebores are somewhat tempera- 
mental, and resent a move, but when once 
established, increase, both in beauty and 
value, from year to year. They like a 
northern exposure, in half shade, thus 
making an exeellent rock-garden plant, 
as well as one for the shrubbery border. 


The Christmas Rose will grow in ordi- 
nary garden soil, but best results are ob- 
tained from a mixture of coarse sand and 
rich loam, over spread with a mulch of 
well-rotted fertilizer. Try these beauti- 
ful plants in your own garden, and you 
will surely find them, as I have, a source 
of continuous interest and never ending 
delight! 

“The hills are white in robes of snow 

But, lo! upon the Winter's breast 

Amid the gleam of frost and ice 

The Christmas Rose uplifts its crest. 


It seems the soul of Summer flowers 
Grown brave to cheer the Winter hours.” 


Christmas Decorations 


VERGREEN boughs may be given 

a “snow” effect by dipping the soft 
tips into thick laundry starch, made with 
cold water; then sprinkle artificial snow 
over the boughs while wet. These snowy 
branches are very effective in a basket 
together with artificial poinsettias, or 
made up into wreaths. If balsam fir is 
used, the needles do not drop so soon. 
In faet, the starch treatment may help 
to keep the needles intact, for we had 
our decorations for weeks, and hardly 
any needles had fallen when we were 
ready to diseard them. Cones may be 
gathered previously and fastened on 
with rubber bands. 


Rena Baver, ( Wis.) 
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Poinsettia, — 
the Flaming 
Christmas 


Flower 


By 


LAURA MARKHAM TRESTER, 
(Colo.) 


N its native Mexico, the Poinsettia 

is called the Flaming Star, because 

of its radiating form, and sometimes 
the Mexican Flame Leaf and Fire Plant; 
also the Flor de Pasque since it blooms 
at Eastertide. Under the: hot rays of the 
sun and fed by an abundance of moisture, 
it becomes a sturdy little tree. Whole 
hillsides and valleys are aflame with its 
magical color, far exceeding the fondest 
dreams of northern admirers. 

It was christened Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima and is a member of the shrub fam- 
ily Euphorbiaceae, a name claimed to 
have been given in honor of Euphorbus, 
physician to King Juba, ages ago. There 
are some 700 to 1,000 relatives with more 
or less ancient history, but the Poinsettia 
is the most beautiful of them all. 

There is no more satisfying plant at 
Christmas Time than the Poinsettia. Its 
blaze of searlet so eagerly prized at the 
holiday season, is unparalleled among 
flowers. If one is received as a Christ- 
mas gift, it should be prized highly; not 
only during the blooming season, but 
throughout the year. With a little care 
and patience it can be successfully grown 
in the home. 

Contrary to popular belief, the vivid 
bracts of the Poinsettia are not flowers, 
but leaves which surround and, by their 
brillianey, completely overshadow the 
true tiny yellow blossoms. The scarlet 
bracts in their native environment ex- 
tend four or ten inches on each side of 
the flower in an irregular whorl, resem- 
bling a star. In our country they are 
about one-half that size. They may vary 
from a few scattered ones to solid single 
or double whorls. In Florida, Georgia, 
and California they grow outdoors luxuri- 
antly as a garden or hedge plant, often 
reaching the height of five feet, but the 
bracts never have the intensity of color 
as in their native climate. 

It is the combination of the gorgeous 
flaming so-called flower and the rich- 
green leaves that has made the plant so 
popular for Christmas gifts and decora- 
tions. If plants are to keep their green 
leaves and not readily turn yellow and 
drop, an even temperature must be main- 
tained since they are very sensitive to 
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The Glory of the Poinsettia at the Joyful Christmas Tide 


sudden changes. It is also necessary that 
they be potted at the proper time, have 
ample root space, abundance of water, 
good soil, and not be placed near burning 
gas. 

The kitchen supplies the right tem- 
perature and moisture, but the living 
room is usually warm enough during the 
day. A paper wrapped around the plant 
at night retains the heat at the proper 
degree. The plant does nicely in a night 
temperature of sixty-fixe degrees, with a 
rise of five or ten degrees for the day. 
-If a profusion of flowers and foliage 
is desired another year, the plant should 
be eut back to the hard wood, or to a 
height of six or eight inehes, after the 
holiday season. Then it should be given 
a dormant period without water for two 
or three months, in the basement or 
some other cool, dark place. About the 
first of April it should be repotted in a 
mixture of sand, soil, and one-sixth leaf 
mold, then kept in a warm place. 

As soon as the new growth starts, 
shoots may be taken off at a heel and 
planted in a small pot of sand. Shelter 
the new cuttings from direct rays of the 
sun until they start to root. About six 
weeks after planting transfer to larger 
pots filled with soil, sand, and a small 
amount of fertilizer. By the second week 
in June, or as soon as the weather is 
warm, the plants may be placed outdoors 
in the ground in a sunny, sheltered spot. 
If kept indoors they should be trans- 
ferred to larger pots containing new and 
richer soil. 

The Poinsettia does not take kindly 
to root disturbance. In August it should 


be removed from the ground or repotted, 
furnishing it plenty of room with one- 
eighth sand, one-sixth leaf-mold or com- 
mercial fertilizer, and soil. Then give 
it the full benefit of the heat and sun 
with plenty of water so that the plant 
will not be stunted. If there is a cold- 
frame so much the better. Plants trained 
singly produce one large flower. The 
prolifie branches of the old plant will be 
a mass of brilliant braets. 

In September bring the Poinsettia into 
the house and keep at proper tempera- 
ture. In order to stimulate growth and 
bring the plant into bloom for the holiday 
season, extra nourishment should be fed 
in the form of liquid fertilizer. For the 
home, commercial fertilizer is preferred. 
Just before Christmas place a handful of 
soot on the top soil to eneourage dark 
color in the green leaves. Late Novem- 
ber the red bracts should begin to show 
and by Christmas the bewildering beauty 
of the Poinsettia will glorify the home. 

With the rapid extinction of native 
wild plants favored for Christmas green 
and red decorations, there is a vital need 
for an alternative. This can be supplied 
by the Poinsettia which grows more pop- 
ular each year for gifts and home and 
church decorations. After one year of 
experimental growing, the Poinsettia will 
become a favorite Christmas flower. 

The Poinsettia is one of the subjects 
which will intrigue the advanced amateur 
flower grower. Success is reasonably 
certain if the rather exacting conditions 
which this plant demands are carefuliy 
supplied, and the question of time and 
temperature especially considered. 
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A special cage is all-important in securing the best photo- 
graphs of Wild Flowers, assuring freedom from air currents 


Photographing Wild Flowers 


By HOMER D. HOUSE 


Illustrations by courtesy of the New York State Museum 


I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oa-slips and nodding violet grows; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 
SHAKESPEAKE—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
EW subjects present as many diffi- 
culties to the photographer as do 
Wild Flowers. I would take violent 
exception to classing them as still-life 
subjects. Most of them exhibit more 
uncontrollable motions than a four-year- 
old child before the camera for the first 
time. A wild flower photograph that is 
well done is always interesting, but it 
takes more than merely good photographie 
technic to procure one. 


Most of the Wild Flowers wilt so quickly 
after they are picked that it is necessary, 
so far as that can be done, to photograph 
them in their natural habitat, without 
removing them from their roots. Sue- 
cess in photographing them involves the 
successful solution of two problems: keep- 
ing the flowers from moving during the 
exposure, and obtaining the flower iso- 
lated from its immediate surroundings. 
Why is this isolation necessary? The 
human eye and the camera do not see 
alike. The human eye focuses upon a 
definite flower almost to the complete ex- 
clusion of surrounding vegetation, but 
the camera has no such discernment. All 
within its range is accurately portrayed 
either in or out of foeus. This causes 
many disappointing results when we try 
to photograph a Wild Flower in its in- 
comparable surroundings. 


In making the illustrations for Wild 
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Flowers however, it was found that in 
the color process, even more than in the 
black and white photographs, the main 
subject was obscured or lost in a maze of 
greens and blues and yellows unless the 
plant could be isolated. Too much detail 
of background often results in an un- 
satisfactory color picture. 


It was necessary to make time exposures 
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The Fringed Gentian, one of our more 
elusive Wild Flowers 


both for the black and white negatives 
and for the lumiere (the color record 
made by the camera which is used by the 
engraver in preparing the plates for 
printing.) Two or more negatives and 
one or more lumieres were made in each 
ease, to protect against disappointing 
failures. These long exposures of im- 
mobile plants were made possible by the 
use of a specially constructed cage, open 
at the bottom, with top and sides made of 
a transparent cellulose compound. The 
back of the cage is made of light wood 
covered with plain cardboard which forms 
the background for the flower that is be- 
ing photographed. The front of the cage 
is open except for the black cloth which 
is fixed to enclose the camera. (See the 
accompanying illustration.) 


The important role played by the cage 
can be estimated when one considers that 
exposures made on a cloudy day may re- 
quire as much as twenty minutes apiece. 
The cage makes these exposures possible, 
assuring freedom from wind movement 
and making it possible to photograph the 
plant without removing it from the roots, 
which would make for movement due to 
wilting. 


The cage is so constructed that it ean 
be set flat on the ground or mounted on 
extension legs for photographing _ tall 
plants. When not in use it folds up and 
ean be earried by a handle and straps. 
Such an outfit naturally attracted some 
attention and it was sometimes difficult to 
convince fair young summer boarders 
that we could not offer them an oppor- 
tunity to “break into the movies.” 
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The Mountain Laurel, which often forms dense thickets. A 


lovely Wild Flower 


It was no easy task to procure all of 
the photographs appearing in Wild 
Flowers within the space of a year, but 
with the aid of two expert color photogra- 
phers, Mr. Harold Snyder and Mr. Walter 
Starr, we made photographs and lumieres 
of over 375 subjects in that time. It was 
frequently necessary to work a few days 
along the Atlantic Coast and then jump 
with all equipment to an inland region, 
perhaps to the higher mountains or to an 
inland lake, to swamps or forested areas 
and back again within a few days, in a 
circle which had to be repeated again 
and again to make sure that none of the 
flowers in bloom at the same time in these 
diverse habitats were overlooked. 


It was often difficult to locate some rare 
Wild Flowers in bloom. One instance in 
particular was the Wild Senna which I 
have seen in several different locations. 
One year we were a little too late to get 
it in flower. The next Summer we made 
a special trip up a ereek where’ I knew 
it grew, only to find that due to a cold 
rainy season it was later than usual and 
not in flower. A few days later I saw, 
from the window of a fast train it was 
in blossom. To reach the spot we had to 
go by automobile and walk down the 
railroad track until we found the much 
sought for flower. Several plants which 
we had lost for one reason or another were 
found and later photographed in this 
manner. 


The exposures made each day were de- 
veloped within twenty-four hours. <A 
hotel bathroom with its washbowl and 





Dr. House, State Botanist of New 
York, is the expert photographer-author 
whose impressive work has just been 
published in a single volume, entitled 
“Wild Flowers.” (Macmillan, $7.50.) In 
this book there are 364 magnificent ex- 
amples of color photography—vivid wit- 
nesses to Dr. House’s tireless enthusiasm 
and hard work. 
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bathtub, used at night, served in most 
eases as our developing and printing 
room. It was necessary to test the ex- 
posures made on location so a failure 
could be detected before the locality was 
abandoned. With these precautions, very 
few disappointmnts were experienced. 


Wild Flowers contains 264 plates de- 
picting 364 flowers in their natural col- 
ors, life sized, in addition to several il- 
lustrations in half-tones. It was a large 
undertaking just to procure the photo- 
graphs, and getting the photographs was 
only the beginning. 


Cold-blooded editors have to be reck- 
oned with in the decision of the use of 
names. Shall it be Swamp-pink, Swamp 
Pink or Swamppink; Lady’s-Slipper, or 
Lady’s Slipper, Moon Flower or Moon- 
flower. Very rarely can there be found 
agreement on the use of common names in 
three of our best authorities, viz.: Gray’s 
Manual of Botany, Britton and Brown’s 


























The Red Wood, or Philadelphia Lily, 
a common midsummer Wild Flower 


The Trailing Arbutus, whose creeping stems form a carpet on 


the ground 


Illustrated Flora and Webster’s Diction- 
ary. Even Webster is not consistent in 
the manner of using compound names. 


Without the practical knowledge of 
book making and the equipment of the 
modern printing plant most of the 
wonderful books in which we love to 
delve would be impossible. They take my 
photographs and typed text; they sub- 
mit it to the alchemy of the press and 
bindery and there comes forth a thing 
of beauty, car loads of them. The pride 
of authorship is humbled before the work- 
ing of a great press, the greatest inven- 
tion of modern times. 


There are two principal reasons why 
Wild Flowers are gradually disappearing. 
One is fire running through the woods and 
grass which destroys the roots. The other 
is the wholesale picking of flowers by 
large parties from the cities and settled 
districts. In recent years this picking 
has been greatly increhsed by the advent 
of the automobile which enables city 
people to travel longer distances and to 
reach Wild Flowers in the woods near the 
state roads. An example of this destrue- 
tion is seen in the gradual extinetion of the 
onee-common Trailing Arbutus. Twenty 
vears ago it could be found in nearly 
every part of New York State near the 
cities. Now, it has been reduced to 
isolated patches. 


Trailing Arbutus, according to the 
hotanist, flourishes in sandy soil and 
therefore in all of the land eovered by 
pine woods. It has no stem by which it 
may be picked the same as most flowers 
and has to be pulled up by the roots to 
he carried away. This, of course, destroys 
the plant. 


Our States are protecting public forests 
against commercial greed; they are safe- 
guarding, by the best scientific methods 
known to man, the wild life of the State 
and doing all they can to preserve the 
scenery in its primeval beauty. Should 
they not do something to preserve the 
Wild Flowers before they have been 
exterminated ? 











at the glad holiday by providing that he 
receive in due course certain Roses to 
serve as a continuing all-season Christ- 
mas present. These Roses could be any- 
thing that the donor believed in. He 
might be minded to make a present of 
some of the newly-patented Roses, like 
Nigrette, the “Black Rose of Sanger- 
hausen,” which, while it is not black, is 
a most charming little Rose that I want 
always to have close to me. It might be 
the great and thoroughly valuable Token, 
or Better Times, or Countess Vandal, or 
any other of those thus available. 


Then, too, this present might be of un- 
patented Roses, of which there are plenty 
that are mighty good. To give a friend 
a half-dozen Roses selected in loving an- 
ticipation of what their bloom and beauty 
would mean within five months of the 
Christmas holiday, has the continuity I 
have above referred to; and I feel confi- 
dent that if the donor is careful and if 
the “donee” is properly selected, such 
Christmas presents are sure to be accept- 
able and advantageous. 





Then another Christmas rose present 
would be a membership in the American 
Rose Society. That can be managed so 
that at the time the Christmas card goes 
along there would be a copy of the Ameri- 
can Rose Magazine as evidence of the 
good wishes of the donor, and assurance 
that within a few weeks after Christmas 
the most-up-to-date rose book in the 
world, in the shape of the 1935 American 
: Rose Annual, would come along. There 

x, would also be for immediate delivery the 

\ ty best possible assurance toward success in 
/ \ a the fine book “What Every Rose Grower 

4 Should Know,” which goes promptly to 
_ Be allel —— members. I don’t doubt but that the 
Rose,—Better Times Secretary of the American Rose Society 
will gladly arrange all the necessary 
Christmas “trimmings” to give point to 


° . such a gift as this. 
Christmas Gift Roses Being of the frugal ancestry above 


mentioned, and being fortunately free of 
By J. HORACE McFARLAND easy wealth, I make myself a present 


ON’T let any of my readers make 
i> the mistake of thinking that I 
want to talk to them about 
the dainty little so-called “Christmas 
Rose” (Helleborus niger), which, no 
Rose at all, will probably be in full 
bloom at Breeze Hill during all of Decem- 
ber, whatever be the weather. Sometimes 
I wish this was a Rose, so that I could 
talk about it! 

Nor do I mean the “forced” Roses 
which any of those who have money ean 
buy for Christmas adornment. There is 
always something luxurious about the 
idea of American Beauty Roses, or the 
equivalent of that famous old variety, 
at a dollar a piece or more at Christmas 
Time. Being a combination of Scotch 
and Pennsylvania German, my frugal 
vision does not comprehend the flower of 
any Rose at a dollar each. 

What I do really want to present is 
the Christmas thought of the Rose as a 
gift for a friend. I have no doubt that 
any one of a half-dozen dependable rose 
firms would be delighted to furnish the 
inquirer with a certificate which he could 
send, along with his Christmas ecard, to Ee : 
someone whom he wanted to compliment Rose,—Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 
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Rose,—Countess Vandal 


sometimes by saving toward it, and I 
double the enjoyment because the present 
thus made, has cost effort. So it seems 


to me the well-disposed rose lover who 
has taken care of his friends with a rose 
present might now take care of himself 
present to 


with a himself of Roses 























Rose,—Nigrette 


planned about Christmas Time, to be at 
their beautiful best about June. Why 
not change the aspect about the home 
with several of the newer Hardy Climb- 
ers that are so very beautiful? To have 
a Zephirine Drouhin sweetly blooming 
for you the second year after planting; 
to have the new Yellow Climber, Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James, show you how big 
a yellow Rose can be; to have the dainty 
Le Reve, the exquisite Mermaid, started 
toward the blessing each of them soon 
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becomes—that is the kind of present to 
oneself as well as to one’s friends that 
has enduring value. 

Then I must urge again that the giver 
wisely inform himself about what he is 
doing through connecting with the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, so that he can read the 
experience of other rose lovers and rose 
friends just like himself. I have not 
heard of anyone regretting such a Christ- 
mas present to a friend or to himself. 

Around Christmas Time the rose eata- 
logues come. I want to say for them 
that they are truer and cleaner and finer 
than they used to be. To be sure, they do 
not disparage the Roses and other plants 
they offer, but there is not the wild ex- 
travaganee of description and promise 
that the own-root salesmen used to spill. 
Rose-selling is better done; it is cleaner 
and more honest than it used to be, and 
the catalogues in which the pictures in 
color are not too wildly exaggerated, stir 
one’s imagination and desire. It is much 
better to have desired, endeavored, and 
been disappointed, than to drool along 


never wanting anything better, never 
striving. 
It here seems opportune to mention 


the disappointments reported to the office 
of the American Rose Society and to me 
concerning the two patented Climbing 
Roses, New Dawn, which is assumed to 
be an everblooming Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
and Blaze, expected to continue the bril- 
liance of Paul’s Scarlet Climber the 
season through. A good many friends 
have believed that instead of being ca'led 
everblooming, both these Roses require 
the letter “n” before the designation! I 
have seen both bloom again, somewhat 
sparingly, in enough instances to believe 
that there is nothing “phony” about the 
Roses themselves. This Summer, for ex- 
ample, a considerable show of b!oom was 





Rose,—Token 


witnessed in the nursery fields of Blaze, 
to the extent of at least seventy-five per 
cent. 

[ have a suspicion that the blindness of 
bloom which has been reported is the re- 
sult of the propagating method which has 
used every shoot and every bud rather 
than only those found below an actual 
bloom eluster. I do not think this form 
of propagation is good practice, and I 
don’t believe the nurserymen who have 
used it are going to keep on. using it. 

But there is further reassurance in the 
probability that as these two Roses get 
established they will resume the reeurrent 


blooming habit which has caused the 
excitement. 
Perhaps I am _ hard-boiled. I never 


did believe in having forsythias and lilaes 


and spireas and deutzias stay on the 
plants all Summer. To me the great rose 
season is the real rose season, and I 


would much rather have the once-bloom- 
ing Roses bloom better and best, than to 
have them furnish from time to time a 
few futile imitations of the lovely first 
splash. 


My Christmas wish to THE FLOWER 
GROWER family that has been so patient 
with me and so kindly to me for these 
many years is a hopeful wish. We have 
been submerged in alphabetical govern- 
mental bodies, some of which have been 
effective and all of which have been hope- 
ful. Somehow, the worst never does hap- 
pen, and despite all the seoldings and 
criticisms we are getting out to where 
there is the sunshine of reasonable pros- 
perity opening for us. Let us go into 
1935, therefore, hopeful _ particularly 
about Roses, which we can have whether 
the NRA, or the XYZ, or the PDQ, war- 
rants, prohibits, criticizes, or interferes. 
Let’s ! 


vo! 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one, and 
destroy the other.—FRANCIS BACON. 


HABIT 
URING a storm, a_ kind-hearted 
florist offered to an old fishwife 
the use of a shed in his flower 
garden for the night. The air was so 
sweetly fragrant the poor old soul could 
not sleep. At last she rose, sprinkled 
her empty fishbasket with water, placed it 
close to her nose, and quickly fell into 
sound sleep! 


FOUNTAIN 0’ YOUTH 

Most of you are familiar with the old- 
fashioned Paraguay medicinal tea. Well, 
women of the smart set in cities here and 
abroad are now serving Mate at after- 
noon teas—“the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates.” Even our President drinks 
it and is said to have recommended its 
use in the U. S. Army. Paraguay tea or 
Mate was known and used by the Ineas, 
Aztees, and Mayans, long before Colum- 
bus diseovered us. Maybe this was the 
famous “Fountain of Youth” Ponce de 
Leon sought, judging by the many vir- 
tues ascribed to it. As with all herbal 
teas it is not habit-forming and the longer 
you use it the better for you. One doctor 
is quoted as saying: 





“Mate placates the hunger of the Indians 
and the native South Americans, and takes the 
place of vegetables which rarely appear on the 
tables of. these meat-eating peoples. Because of 
its stomachiec and laxative power, and its diu- 
retic effect, mate succeeds in stimulating torpid 
digestion and speeding up the organic fune- 
tions. In reality mate is a powerful food, rich 
in nourishing properties and a_ wonderful 
builder of the human system. It regulates fer- 
mentation in the digestive organs and increases 
assimilation, thus marvelously balancing the 
organic vigor of man.” 

Rheumatism is said to be practically 
nil among Mate tea drinkers of long 
standing and quite effectually removes 
desire for strong aleoholie drinks. Long 
live Mate! (Pronounce as in “meddle- 
some Mattie”’—sound the a as in sofah.) 


HONEYSUCKLE 

The flowers, vine, and leaves of Honey- 
suckle are all used medicinally in China. 
The dried flowers are sold in all the chem- 
ist shops there. Prolonged use is believed 
to inerease vitality and lengthen life. 
Astringent, corrective, and anti-febrile 
virtues are ascribed to it. A wine is also 
made, as well as a plaster, from the 
Honeysuckle. 


HOLLYWOOD GARDEN NEWS 
Victor MeLaglen cultivates rare roses. 
Rosemary Ames yearns to develop a new 
kind of flower. Better give us a blue 
rose, Rosemary. You would be a wizard 
then, not just a Silver Scream Siren. 


PERFECT MAN 
A perfect man is like a lotus bud in 
the water or like a mud-fish in the marsh. 
Neither of these is polluted by the ele- 
ment in which it lives—Indian proverb. 
PASTE THIS IN YOUR HAT 
Raisins, muskmelons, oranges, lemons, 
and apples are efficient foods in reducing 
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urine acidity. Do not think because a 
certain fruit tastes sour it must be acid- 
forming. Lemons, oranges, and grape- 
fruit all taste sour yet are decidedly 
alkaline in ash and prevent acidosis. 
Meat and bread on the other hand do 
not taste sour yet both are strongly acid- 
forming. Goes to show best not to judge 
things by taste, or looks either, for that 
matter. Many a Big Bad Wolf’s heart 
beats under an innocent lamb-skin! 


GOOD—BAD OFTEN A MATTER OF GEOGRAPHY 

Weeds in one land may be a precious 
plant in another. In South Africa, pigs 
dote on calla lilies which grow wild. We 
humans here dote on them (but not to 
eat) and let the pigs dote on something 
else. Webster defines a weed as “an un- 







WATER 96% * 


The “Cool Cucumber” contains Calcium, 
Magnesium, Potassium, Sodium, Phospho- 
rus, Chlorine, Sulphur, and Iron. Ten 
thin slices medium-size raw Cucumber 
contain approximately 1 gram Protein, 


0 Fat, 3 gms. Carbohydrates—15 Calories 
v 

sightly, useless, or injurious plant.” 
Tut, tut, Mr. Webster! An aged store- 
keeper and botanist in Missouri gets all 
“het up” when anyone presumes to say 
a weed is “a plant for which no use has 
been found.” Says he, “There’s not a 
weed growing on God’s footstool that 
isn’t good for something.” TI’ll say Amen 
to that. For instance there is the humble 
Smartweed. Some folks think Smartweed 
is the pest in pestiferous, yet the root 
is full of valuable tannin. A laboratory 
in New Jersey has found Smartweed its 
best source of chemicals for making cer- 
tain parts for electrical apparatus. 
There are different varieties, and all of 
them have medicinal virtues. In China 
one kind is cultivated and eaten. 


VERSATILE CUCUMBER 


Can you name a vegetable that is used 
in so many ways and for more purposes 
than the versatile Cucumber—from the 
haby “kuke” on to the big fat yellow-ripe 
ones. Pickles sweet, pickles sour, rel- 
ishes, cooked as a vegetable in a dozen 
interesting ways, made into salves, fine 
as a cosmetic, and so on ad infinitum. 
Its reputed virtues are cooling and diur- 
etice—“eool as a Cucumber.” In Asia, 
salve is made of them for skin diseases, 
sealds, and burns, also for swellings 
eaused by wounds from poreupine quills. 

If you keep tabs on your ealories do 
not hesitate to eat plenty of Cucumbers, 
for as you see by accompanying cut they 
contain little solids. Once it was be- 
lieved necessary to soak them for hours 
in salt water before we dared to eat them. 
Now we no longer fear them. The way 
with most everything, even peoples or 
nations, the more we get to know and 
understand their qualities we become 
fear-free and discover they are really 
good, not bad. 


Cucumbers, too, are alkaline-forming; 
also fine source of vitamin C, necessary 
to maintain among other things good 
teeth and healthy gums. This important 
vitamin also promotes healing of injured 
bone tissue and prevents scurvy. The 
“kuke” also contains some vitamin B, lack 
of which affects the nervous system among 
several other things. Do you ever cook 
Cucumbers? If not do so;—you may 
treat them as you cook summer squash 
or vegetable marrow. There are many 
different ways of cooking them. Here 
is an item that may be real news to some 
of you. Peel and slice a fresh Cucumber 
and cook along with your applesauce! 
Changes the taste and keeps folks guess- 
ing. Please do not raise your hands in 
protest. I assure you it is done in some 
of the best hotels and cherished as a “big 
secret.” 

Then there’s the Squirting Cueumber,— 
forcibly ejects its seeds you know. A 
valuable herbal, removes fluid from the 
tissues, reduces blood pressure in apo- 
plexy. The Bitter Cucumber is a power- 
ful cathartic and useful when combined 
with other cathartics, in dropsy and 
mental disturbances. 


PUTTERS-OFF 


With ills unending strives the putter- 
off.—HeEstop. 

NOTE :—Do not put off renewing your sub- 
scription if it expires with this issue because 
there will be a whole series of, vegetables and 
their constituents. If you need carbohydrates 
and want to avoid proteins, or the other way 
round, you will surely want this series of ref- 
erence just as you wanted the series last year 
showing your proper birthday flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables. M. M. F. 


Gladiolus Varieties for Florida 


HEN I moved to Florida in 1933, I 

brought with me my collection of 
gladiolus bulbs, and have been _inter- 
ested in the results of the past season. 
Knowing it to have been unusually dry, 
as there were very few showers during 
their growing and blooming period, I 
will not diseard any varieties until they 
have had further trials, but one fact im- 
pressed me this year. Varieties contain- 
ing primilinus blood stood conditions bet- 
ter than the other types, and I wonder 
if it is not the natural home for them, 
here in this light, sandy soil. Also the 
early-blooming varieties did best, the 
bulbs giving almost 100 per cent, while 
late-flowering varieties such as Tycko 
Zang, Rose Ash, J. H. McFarland, Betty 
Nuthall, Purple Glory and Mrs. Horn- 
berger were almost total failures. Ruf- 
fled Gold, Aflame, Copper Gold, Carolus 
Clusius, Antoine, Impresario, Nimrod, 
Thomas Edison, Apricot Glow, Mrs. P. 
W. Sisson, and Minuet, were good. 

The bulbs were planted early in the 
Winter, in trenches about six inches 
deep, and despite the strong winds that 
prevailed through most of March, the 
plants all stood up well and made a 
splendid increase in bulbs and bulblets. 
Following the customary routine with 
glad bulbs in this part of the state, I 
shall put them into cold storage for a 
few weeks’ rest, prior to replanting early 
next Fall, as experienced growers claim 
that is the only way to obtain maximum 
results. 

Mrs. LurHER TEpROW, ( Fla.) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


THE BEST ROCK GARDEN CAMPANULA 


O choose the positive best in any 

division of nature is not within 

the ability of any single. human 

being. This is true for a number 
of reasons, which need not be discussed 
now. So when I say that Campanula 
portenschlagiana is the best of the rock 
garden Bellflowers, I mean that it would 
be my choice if I were recommending one 
for general planting. Reasons for the 
choice may be stated as follows: (1) Ease 
of culture; (2) long-blooming habit; (3) 
year-around beauty; (4) ease of propa- 
gation. 

It is unfortunate that botanists have 
given such an unwieldly name to such 
a beautiful and useful plant. Its syn- 
onymous name of C. muralis is much 
more appropriate and much easier to use, 
but we are forbidden by the scientific- 
minded folks to use it. The plant makes 
mats of evergreen, heart-shaped leaves, 
over which hang purple bells from June 
until frost. Many beautiful plants act 
capriciously under garden treatment, but 
this little Harebell is a consistently good 
doer, if its simple requirements are sup- 
plied. These include a well-drained soil 
in which a liberal quantity of leaf mold 
has been incorporated, and shelter from 
the sun during the hottest part of the 
day. The latter is probably best secured 
by putting a large rock between it and 
the midday sun, or by growing it on a 
north wall. 


AN OXALIS FOR SHADE 


This Oxalis, O. oregana, is not, owing 
to its tenderness to cold, for us of the 
extreme North, but is mentioned here to 
acquaint readers in more temperate sec- 
tions with a really desirable ground cover 
for shady nooks. I have had it go through 
Northern Michigan Winters, though it is 
not to be relied upon here. It spreads 
quite rapidly by means of underground 
rootstocks, covering fairly large areas 
with its large, obecordate (inverted heart- 
shaped) leaves and in July gives freely 
of its large, rose-pink flowers. Where 
hardy, this is a good plant to carpet 
borders on the north side of the house, 
to underplant in fern beds, and to grow 
in any shady corner. It should be hardy 
south of the latitude of Indianapolis, and 
probably would stand the Winters as far 
North as New York along the seaboard. 


HIBISCUS TRIONUM 


If you are a lover of out-of-ordinary 
annuals, you will want to include this 
new (new to America at least) one in 
your 1935 garden. It makes a spreading 
bush, two or three feet across, the stems 
half reclining, and produces its large, 
dingy-white flowers with violet-brown 
eenters throughout the Summer. It is 
easy to grow in any sunny spot in com- 
mon garden soil, and may be started in- 
doors for transplanting to the open later, 
or seeds may be planted in the open 
ground. 
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Campanula,—A bietina 


HELIANTHUS ORGYALIS 

As these notes are written, in October, 
Helianthus orgyalis is at its best. Its 
best is little short of marvelous. I have 
grown more than a seore of ornamental 
Sunflowers and this one, everything con- 
sidered, is close to the top of the list. 
Structurally, the plant gets six to eight 
feet high, the stems being well-clothed 
with rather narrow leaves about a foot 
in length, and the golden-yellow Sunflow- 
ers, as much as four inches across, are 
produced abundantly all during Septem- 
ber and October; a_ well-grown plant 
producing three to four feet of stem that 
is covered with the golden bloom. It does 
well in any good soil in sun, and laughs 
at dry weather; but needs some support 
in wind-swept spots. The needed support 
may be easily and artistically secured by 
planting them among shrubs that grow 
from three to six feet high, thus getting 
support for the Sunflowers and they in 
return adding two months of color to the 
shrub border. 


A VARIEGATED ARABIS 

Not every gardener likes variegated 
foliage, but most of them like the 
sprightly appearance of the variegated 
form of Arabis albida. Although it 
blossoms no longer than the green-leaved 
form that is a common plant in most gar- 
dens, its yellow-edged leaves make a 
bright spot throughout the open season, 
being as showy as any flowering plant. 
It wants common arabis treatment which 
ealls for sun and well-drained soil, but 
the leaf coloring will be brighter if its 
diet is kept on the lean order. The plant 
does not come true from seed so must be 
reproduced by division, or by cuttings. 


AN OUT-OF-ORDINARY HOUSE PLANT 


The craze for succulents has brought 
to light a number of good, but otherwise 


neglected, house plants. Not the least 
desirable of these is Pedilanthus tithyma- 
loides variegarus, an inordinately long 
name for a brightly-colored member of 
the Euphorbiaceae family that is found 
from Florida to South Ameriea. It is 
at its best in Winter, when a house plant 


should reach its showiest stage. At that 
time the narrow, pale-green leaves as- 
sume pinkish tints at their margins, 


making a cheerful object in the window 
garden. Like most other succulents, it 
should be given very sharp drainage in 
the bottom of its pot, using a rather light 
soil for the growing medium. A _ well- 
grown plant in a five-inch pot will at- 
tain a height of two ‘feet or more. 


A SMALL BOSTON IVY 


There is probably no more useful cling- 
ing vine than the familiar Ivy 
which elings to the smoothest surface, 
and stands up under the abuse of cold 
winds, smoke, and dust better than al- 
most any other plant in its class. Take 
all of these good qualities and add to it 
a more restrained growth, with leaves not 
more than one-sixth as large as they are 
in the case of Boston Ivy, and you have 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata lowii, one of 
the sweetest little vines now in Ameri- 
ean trade. If one is technically inclined 
he will call this plant Parthenocissus tri- 
euspidata lowii, which botanists insist is 
the correct name for it, but it will be 
found in catalogues under Ampelopsis. 
What the gardener is interested in, 
though, is the fact that this small creeper 
will cover almost any object around the 
garden, with small leaves which take on 
lovely shades of orange and scarlet in 
Autumn. Fortunately, too, they are not 
particular as to soil. 


3oston 


(Continued on page 538) 
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Garden Gifts 


HRISTMAS is a gay time for Gar- 

deners and their friends, because 

there is no perplexity over what the Gift 

should be. There are so many useful and 

attractive things, reasonably priced, that 
are welcomed by most Gardeners. 


“DIFFERENT FLOWER POTS” 

For the indoor gardener, there are the 
hanging flower pots (Fig. 1). These 
come in green, white, red, and black, and 
fit securely into metal holders painted to 
mateh the pots. Trailing ivy looks espe- 
cially nice in them. The one in the illus- 
tration is green with a green metal holder, 
and sells for fifteen cents and up. 

There are larger pots in upright’ metal 
holders which set on any flat surface 
(Fig. 2). They come in white and green. 
The pot is raised a half-inch or more 
from the base of the holder. Fine for 
daffodils, crocuses, or feathery ferns. 
The one in the illustration is white with 
a green metal holder, and sells for fifty 
cents and up. 


INDOOR WATERING POTS 


The indoor watering pots are very dee- 
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for the Holiday Season 


By RUTH H. LEE 








orative, besides being useful. Most of 
them have a “tea-kettle” base and a long 
thin spout. This spout allows only a 
small stream of water to pass through, 
thus minimizing the danger of spilling 
water on window sills or tables, or filling 
the pots too full. They come in all sizes. 
The green ones (Fig. 3) range from 
twenty cents to one dollar and the ecop- 
per ones from one dollar up. The one 
in the illustration is a “small-apartment” 
size and costs twenty cents. It is painted 
a nice spring-green, 


LABELS THAT LAST 

Labels come done up in holiday pack- 
ages and gardeners never have enough of 
them. ‘The wooden kind is always popu- 
lar, but now there are many novelties 
offered worth trying. 

Aluminum labels soldered onto metal 
stakes are good for roses, peonies, and 
small shrubs (Fig. 4). They are im- 
pervious to weather. 

Attractive labels of a cool, gray-green 
that blend with soil, foliage, and rocks, 
are made of an unbreakable, celluloid- 
like material with a smooth, clean, duco- 


like surface (Fig. 5). An ordinary lead 
pencil is used to write on them and will 
not come off in damp soil, dry, acid, or 
alkaline, or sun or shade. They come in 
five sizes and kinds and meet every need 
—pot labels, tie-on labels, border labels, 
rock garden labels, and show garden 
labels. 

Indestructible labels (Fig. 6) made of 
copper, both tie-ons and staked, are so 
made that the wire will not cut through 
the label. 

FOR TENDER HANDS 

Gloves keep the hands in perfect con- 
dition. Then too, you can work in the 
garden for a short time, dash into the 
house, strip off the gloves, and imme- 
diately take up another task without the 
necessary scrubbing and washing. 

The gauntlet glove is made of soft 
leather (wash proof) which keeps the 
soil from getting through (Fig. 7). 

Perhaps the most generally used is a 
pair of cotton gloves which sell from 
twenty-five cents to fifty cents and which 
have tightly-knitted cuffs. These cuffs 
ean be made tighter still, by sewing a 
piece of elastic around the edge. This 
keeps the soil from getting inside of the 
glove when working in deep, loose loam. 
The gardener’s initials embroidered in 
green on the back of the glove adds to 
the gift (Fig. 8). 


GARDEN SETS 


Ladies and young folks would delight 
in a set of garden tools. These sets eom- 
bine strength with light weight and make 
gardening less of a task. They include 
a hoe, garden rake, garden spade, and 
spading fork (Fig. 9). 

Hand tools are also offered in sets and 
include a trowel, triangular hoe, hand 
spading fork, and a hand weeder (Fig. 
10). Others offer a trowel, hand spading 
fork, and weeder. 


CULTIVATORS FOR THIS AND THAT 

The narrow-handled metal “seratcher” 
with five to six one-inch prongs set an 
inch apart (Fig. 11) is good for all- 
around work in the small flower bed. 

A longer-handled affair with three long, 
eurved, metal prongs serves another pur- 
pose. It is light, easi'y handled, and just 
the thing for rock gardens, edgings, and 
closely-planted borders (Fig. 12). 

The long-handled eultivator is indis- 
pensable for perennial borders, closely- 
planted vegetable rows, shrubbery, and 
hard-to-get places (Fig. 13). 


HOES WITH A PURPOSE 

If for a woman, select one of the light 
weight hoes which has a blade four inches 
by three and a half inches. It euts the 
weeds and is fine for the narrow rows in 
kitchen gardens, and _ the perennial 
border. It is light weight and easily 
handled (Fig. 14). 

If for a man, a heavier hoe is in order. 
There is the two-pronged, narrow hoe of 
forged steel for hard usage (Fig. 15). 


STURDY TROWELS 

Ignore faney shapes and bright colors 

and look for a trowel of sturdy make, 

with a good hardwood handle and steel 

blade, rust-proof if possible. The blade 
(Continued on page 538) 
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D otohen Blow 





Left: 


A wreath of spruce clippings and barberry. Center top: For a mantel decoration, a rope of plumed arbor- 


vitae to be fastened at the mantel ends with bands of red oilcloth. Below: A red apple with white pine and spruce 


sprays and cones and a red candle, for a dinner table centerpiece. 


Right: 


Sprays of white pine, the ends dipped 


into silver paint, with cones, half silvered, at the top, make a lovely wreath 


Gala Holiday Decorations 


HE joyous Christmas atmosphere 

in our homes is not all spiritual. 
Part of the festive and gay air is 

due to the Christmas decorations with 
which we deck our houses at the holi- 
day season. Not all of us have Christ- 
mas trees, which are often used only when 


there are children in the household. But 
we all love to make our homes more 


graciously beautiful at this season, and 
if the decorations can be made at home, 
and well made, we will take particular 
joy in them. 

The equipment we will need is simple. 
Wire frames for wreaths, or numiber nine 
wire to make frames ourselves, cutting 
pliers, a bundle of fine wires such as are 
used to hang ornaments on trees, green 
raffia or green twine or florists’ thread, 
will probably complete the list. For 
materials, the city dweller may buy ever- 
greens from the north woods, but the 
fortunate countryman finds a wide vari- 
ety of material available. Judicious 
pruning of pines, cedars, spruces, hem- 
locks, and’ other evergreens, will provide 
interesting greens and do no harm to 
the trees. Hemlock does not last so well 
indoors as other kinds. 


EVERGREEN ROPING 

Perhaps the simplest Christmas deco- 
ration is the “rope,” for which there is 
a variety of uses. An evergreen rope 
twice as long as a mantel shelf may be 
fastened at the two ends of the shelf with 
a cluster of pine cones. The rope should 
have a graceful downward sweep under 
the mantel, with long ends hanging free. 
Here is how it is made: Use as a base 
a piece of light rope (clothes line weight) 
of the required length. Fasten one end 
to some stationery object. Beginning at 
that end, work toward the middle of the 
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rope, never breaking the thread or twine 
which ties the evergreen clippings in 
place. Let the clippings overlap; use 
two or three sprays, five or six inches 
long, at a time; try to keep the finished 
width of the rope even. When you reach 
the middle of the rope, turn it around, 
fastening the other end, and work as 
before. Cut the stems of the sprays 
shorter when you come to the middle, so 
as to have no bulky seam. A little prac- 
tice before starting the long rope will 
give a certain facility, and the practice 
length may be made into a small wreath 
for an inconspicuous spot. 


TO MAKE A WREATH 


Ten to fourteen inches in diameter 
makes the most satisfactory wreaths. It 
is easier to start with the smaller one. 
Keep the thread for tying the greens to 
the frame on the spool, as this ean easily 
be passed in and out of the ring frame. 
Always work in one direction, and if 
there are to be cones, berries, or other 
decorations added as a final trimming, 
let these come at the joining. The tiny 
red apples that are often seen in the 
holiday markets make a lovely addition 
to wreaths. Fasten a half-dozen of them 
together by tying light, strong thread 
to the stems, and then tie the threads 
together so as to have a compact clus- 
ter. Gayly-colored gourds, cones dipped 
into silver paint, black alder berries, 
holly, mistletoe, barberries—any of these 
add interest to the home-made wreath. 

Small pieces of white pine, the tips 
flecked with silver paint, massed on a 
wire frame, the top bound securely with 
silver or deep-green ribbon, or a band 
of bright-red oilcloth, make a handsome 
and distinctive wreath that will last for 
a long time. 


HOLIDAY CENTERPIECES 

For the small dinner table, here is 
an easy way to make a centerpiece. Take 
a large apple or potato that will stand 
firmly. Set it on a dinner plate. Into 
it stick the sharply cut ends of evergreen 
clippings, all of the same kind. Work 
from the bottom up, making first a circle 
of greens sticking out around the base. 
If the sprays are all about the same 
length, a very even effect is easy to secure. 
The little branches that project upward 
need not be so long as those going out- 
ward at the bottom. Do not try to put 
in too many sprays; if these are too 
close together, the effect is crowded and 
not so graceful. If a red apple has been 
used, the touches of color that show 
through are an addition. 

For a larger centerpiece, an oblong 
or round board of the required size may 
be piled high with dried moss. This is 
packed down and tied in place with green 
thread or twine going around in many 
places, until a strong bed is made. In 
the center, a hole is made and a piece of 
wood the size of a large candle set in 
place. The many sprays of evergreen 
are then stuck into the moss, and in this 
case, a variety of kinds will give a pleas- 
ing effect. When the greens are all 
added, color may be given by red ber- 
ries in elusters, and finally a large red 
candle is added in place of the stick. 

Sprays of assorted evergreens set in 
a flower holder in a glass bowl always 
make a good table decoration. For the 
table, ribbon should never be added to 
give color, though in making wreaths for 
doorways and windows a gay bow of red 
ribbon (or oileloth) may be just what 
gives the final touch of effectiveness. 

(Continued on page 538) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by thew fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot wpon 
a@ worm.” —CoOwPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y 


The Scientific Versus the Practical 


O-CALLED practical men sometimes sneer at scien- 
S tists. Scientists retaliate by sneering at practical 
men. It is a question of ‘‘pot ealling the kettle black.’’ 
Both are wrong in throwing discredit on the other; the 
scientific must have the assistance of the practical if 
results are expected ; the practical needs the help of science. 

But seriously, the practical man generally has the best 
of the argument; and why? Simply because he can show 
results; whereas the scientist may show results, but he is 
just about as likely to not show them. But there should 
be no quarrel between the scientific and the practical. 
Too bad the practical man cannot absorb a little of the 
science; and again it is too bad that the scientific man 
cannot see that he must mix practicality with his science, 
or he will not get far. More and more are the successful 
scientific men appreciating this fact, and more and more 
do the practical men understand that science is not pure 
theories, but that it is based on a careful observation and 
study of facts. 

If the practical man wanted to be caustic, he could 
easily point to what has happened to the so-called brain 
trust, during the past few years. It seems to be pretty 
thoroughly demonstrated that the scientific student has 
but a secondary place in the workaday and everyday 
world. How ean men who do not know how to live, 
tell others how to live? That statement reduces the 
problem to its lowest terms, but as all human activities 
are based essentially on human life on earth, the question 
is altogether pertinent. Cases might likewise be cited 
where the practical man has failed miserably because of 
his lack of scientific training, and these cases dre so 
numerous that it is quite unnecessary to cite even one of 
them. 

The main point of this discussion is that the eminently 
successful man is he who grabs the facts and information 
applying to his activities, whether they are classed as 
practical or scientific. What boots it whether a thing 
is called by any particular name? What we want are 
the things which will help us toward a better under- 
standing. And here I use the term as applied to human 
life on earth. 

Things which will help us to live better; to have a 
better understanding of the things with which we come 
in contact; and further, prepare us for a better work in 
the years to come, are what we should embrace, whether 
they come under the classification of scientific, or 
whether they are called by the more common and 
plebeian name of practical. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Common Sense Education Most Important 
What is “Common Sense?” 


HIS month we will not discuss details of THE Cooper 

PLAN, but we will take up the subject of education 
and especially as to what an education which will teach 
common sense consists of. Admittedly, education is the 
most important subject that we are able to consider, and 
especially these days. The term ‘‘education’’ does not 
mean so very much, but when we apply the words ‘‘com- 
mon sense’’ to it, then we have something definite and 
can discuss it accordingly. One of the chief advantages 
of THE Cooper PLAN is the great opportunity it gives 
children for a wholesome education in nature subjects. 
This will be taken up in a future issue, and the advant- 
ages of a country residence considered in some detail. 

Years ago my Father said young people were being 
“‘educated out of their common sense.’’ It will be inter- 
esting to define common sense, as the meaning of the 
term is generally understood, and especially as applied to 
a public school education. The educational objectives of 
any school should include, above all things, what we may 
eall common sense. Can we fix in our minds just what 
that term represents? Let us analyze it a little. 

First: Common sense must have as its basis, straight 
thinking. To think straight one must follow through 
a logical course of reasoning and arrive at a conclusion 
or deduction which is in keeping with the facts. Straight 
thinking means that we must pursue our train of thought 
whether it squares with what we have known heretofore 


or not. Arriving at a logical deduction is straight think- 
ing. 

Second: Common sense demands that we must see 
things. We must see other things than those in which 


we are naturally most interested, or in which we are 
financially interested, or in which we think we are in- 
terested at the moment; and we must see and analyze 
things as they come to us day by day. Our eyes and ears 
and senses generally can tell a story of facts and in- 
formation which will be useful as a guide in the years to 
come. And we must not overlook moral and spiritual 
values, along with the material things with which we 
work. 

Third: Common sense says that we must respect the 
rights of others. This means we must appreciate ability 
and good qualities in others. How many of us are doing 
this? Very few indeed! Recent years have taught in- 
dividuality,—all right enough in its place,—but when we 
put our own individuality above that of others and per- 
haps without good reason, we are not displaying common 
sense. Consideration for others is a mark of common 
sense. 

Fourth: Common sense requires that we gain wisdom 
from everyday life. We must not slide over the difficult 
things nor dodge those things which are not to our 
liking,—we must accept things as we find them. When 
we try to avoid trouble we only run into it and store up 
more of it for the future. We must acquire a store of 
information; but we must not try to become expert in 
everything. A general knowledge, even though we may 
be dubbed ‘‘Jack of all trades,’”’ is far better than to 
become an Unbalanced Specialist. We must dig into 
things for ourselves;—follow no particular course of 
study, or train of thought, or plan of action. We should 
do things in our own way if we can; but do things! and 
do them continuously and consistently and thus gain 
wisdom. 

Fifth: Common sense will not allow us to be bluffed 
or stampeded. It gives us a command of oursélves which 
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defies discouragement and admits no failure. We must 
have strength in all things if we are to face the trials 
of life and gain success in our undertakings. We must 
not allow ourselves to be pushed to one side, or to deviate 
from what we consider the correct course under the cir- 
cumstances under which we happen to be working. 

Sizth: Common sense must teach us what we do best, 
—what we are best fitted for. While gaining a general 
knowledge, we must at the same time confine ourselves 
to some particular field as a life work and as a livelihood. 
It will not do to start many things and finish none. We 
should specialize to the extent of perfecting ourselves in 
a particular ‘rade, profession, or activity, for which we 
have a natural liking, and for which we are best fitted. 
This is our vocation. Other things we acquire in the way 
of experiences are avocations,—the more the better. 

Seventh: Common sense to be of greatest service, must 
teach moral and spiritual values. Moral values are well 
enough understood, but spiritual values are, by the most 
of us, looked upon somewhat askance. Spiritual values 
are not tied to the professing of a religion, nor to attend- 
ance at Church. We may possess spiritual values of our 
own development, and with many the attainment and de- 
velopment of moral and spiritual qualities are the 
product of a lifetime. To live to the best purpose we 
must make our experience here on earth prepare us for 
the wider opportunities of « life to come, by rejecting 
the useless and the detrimental, and accepting those 
things which develop the best in our natura! endowments. 

A system of education which does not teach our young 
people common sense as outlined, may be considered a 
failure. This is not a criticism, but a mere statement of 
principle. 

So, friends, it seems that common sense is acquiring a 
real philosophy of life and knowing that we are here for 
a purpose, and in being willing to work hard to fulfill 
that purpose. A really full life can only be lived by 
becomin’’ interested in many different things. Indeed, 
we cannot properly understand the trials of our fellows 
unless we are acquainted with many fields of human 
activity. <A full life is the great desideration toward 
which we should continually strive. 

And friends, this is not preaching; it is only a state- 
ment of the most simple laws of everyday life. We must 
acquire The True Education! 


No Big Cities in Future? 


HE relationship between cities and the country is 
a most important problem. Cities dominate now 
and we will discuss their future accordingly. 

Some of the greatest students of the problem feel that 
the big cities have. outgrown themselves,—meaning that 
they have grown too rapidly, both in population and in 
economic influence, to make a well-balanced social strue- 
ture. As human affairs are now ordered, cities over- 
slaugh everything, greatly to the loss of our people. 

Without getting into a long-winded discussion of the 
subject of captains of industry, excess profits. and other 
big-business affairs, it may be stated that the workers 
have had too little voice in affairs, and too little pay for 
their labor. Why not figure out a way whereby con- 
ditions can be corrected, rather than try to bring back 
prosperity along the old lines? 

A few of our great economists sense the fact that the 
city of the future will bear a far less important relation- 
ship to the people than it does at present, and some 
even say that there will be no big cities in future. It 
may be a long time before this will come, but there is 
a strong tendency pulling away from the big cities. 

Mass production, with its endless detail of distribution, 
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is not for the benefit of the farmer, nor for the benefit 
of the worker. It has made big profits for a compara- 
tively few people. This tendency is already checked. 
Big cities mean big organizations, and in the big organiza- 
tion the little fellow does not get his share, but is 
exploited by the big organizations. 

Under the new plan, economic development tends away 


from the e¢ities, and big organizations will be more 
difficult. They will, indeed, be unnecessary. There will 


be more independence in future, and under the new plan 
every person will thrive as he has never thriven before. 


DUCATION will take on a new phase. It will teach 

the use of leisure time; teach what human life on 
earth really means; teach of the things which are most 
worthwhile, and quite regardless of whether the possessor 
of education is able to produce more or less in money 
values. Indeed, money values of the future will be 
secondary to The True Edueation, about which I have 
told in these columns these many months. 

While not explained in detail why cities will become 
obsolete under the new plan, it may be seen that increased 
independence for the individual will mean that the indi- 
vidual cannot be exploited. Exploitation has been the 
drawback preventing greater progress; too much weight 
has been given to profits. Few people in future will 
be interested in profits, except sufficient on which to live 
and THRIVE. 

If there is any doubt about what it means fo thrive, 
figure it out for yourself, friends, because that is the 
most important problem you have before you in the 
years to come. To thrive certainly does not mean to 
accumulate this world’s goods. Iydeed, the more we have 
the worse we are off. If there is any doubt about this 
statement, just look about you for examples in plenty. 


Subscriptions as Christmas Gifts 


VERY year for several years I have urged readers 

to utilize subscriptions to THe FLOwerR GROWER as 
Christmas Presents to their flower-loving friends, and 
again this year the same suggestion is offered. 

The times as we find them today are surely difficult; 
and we all need a better outlook on life. Few people, 
indeed, have survived five years of depression without 
having it adversely influence their ,mental 
This magazine ean help to offset this adverse influence, 
straighten out the mental processes, and bring readers 
back to straight thinking and a better outlook on life. 

A year’s subseription to THe FLOWER GROWER as a 
Christmas Gift will bring helpful facts and information, 
as well as good cheer and better thinking, into any home. 
Then what better Christmas Gift can be employed than 
a subseription? Going to a flower-loving friend, espe- 
cially when going into a home where there are young 
people coming up, twelve times per year, will wield an 
influence which cannot well be calculated. Just one copy 
of THE FLOWER GRowER has been known to introduce to 
a non-flower-lover, a subject which has had a permanent 
influence, which has resulted in a better outlook on life, 
and inspired him to better thinking and ways of better 
living. This magazine teaches a better appreciation of 
the things of Nature, and provides helps toward better 
and higher ideals. 

Careful consideration should be given to this thought, 
and you should not overlook the fact that in giving THE 
FLOWER GROWER as a Christmas Present you are doing 
a very high type of missionary work. 

Note the special Christmas Gift Order Form in this 
issue, and especially the low rates which are offered for 
clubs of two one-year subscriptions, and for three one- 
year subscriptions, sent to separate addresses. 


} rocesses, 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


HE secret of man’s supremacy over 

all other forms of life is the obscure 
power and adaptability of a master 
mind. Man has no physical organ that 
is not found in other animals, and out- 
side of the brain, the seat of the mind, 
he is generally far outdone in physical 
organism. There are many animals 
swifter of foot, stronger of arm, keener 
of sight, more acute of hearing—agencies 
that aid them materially in their defense 
of man’s encroachment but are in them- 
selves insufficient to cope with the saga- 
city of a mind that can combine and 
adjust these same attributes that coor- 
dinated give to man dominion over the 
entire animal kingdom. 


What a marvelous phenomenon is inem- 
ory, than which there is no greater mys- 
tery. Without memory there could be 
no mind, no development of intellect, 
for all knowledge is based on memory. 


Every thought, every action depends 
upon this wonderful funetion of the 


brain; and what tricks it plays, and 
what peculiarities it reveals. In our 
younger years even the most recent ex- 
periences are quickly forgotten, and in 
extreme old age the events of childhood 
are resurrected and come back with 
seemingly firmer grasp than those of the 
immediate present. 


If, on a winter’s day, you were to 
bring a chimpanzee, the most intelligent 
of all animals below man, into a warm 
room and give him a place by your fire- 
side, he would enjoy the warmth of the 
grate, but if left alone, when the fire 
cooled down he would make no effort to 
replenish it. Wood and coal may be 
there, and although he has seen you 
apply it, he lacks the initiative to keep 
the fire going and would freeze to death 
if the weather were cold enough and no 
human savior came to the rescue. Man 
is the only animal who knows how to 
create or to queneh fire. 


A tenement worker will enter a hovel 
too filthy for human habitation, and in 
a day it will be transformed into a very 
opposite condition. While the broom, the 
soap, and the water, were all there be- 
fore, the will to do was lacking. Un- 
cleanliness is not necessarily the stamp 
of poverty; it is rather the evidence of 
the indifference born of the inertia of 
laziness. 


Probably lowest in the seale of human 
intelligence are the Fuegians, those rap- 
idly-dwindling tribes who inhabit the 
eold, bleak coasts of the Magellan archi- 
pelago. These shiftless creatures build 
no homes of any kind, their only pro- 
tection from the snowy, chilling blasts 
being rude brush shelters; their only 
clothing, skins of the guanacos that hang 
loosely upon their necks. Their ex- 
tremely low mentality prevents their as- 
cending the seale of human progress, and 
their rapidly-decreasing numbers attest 
the fact that progress is the law of life; 
and that intelligence is the mainspring 
of the impelling foree that pushes ever 
onward in the great free-for-all contest 
for the survival of the fittest. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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December in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


HE latest fad among flower grow- 

ers, and a pleasant and profitable 

one at that, is the growing of fine 
Begonias, both the fibrous and tuberous 
varieties. Many a humble gardener has 
felt the urge and knocked together a 
begonia house. If he lacked the means 
to buy new material (and who doesn’t 
lack these days?), he made it from 
second-hand two-by-fours covered with 
the cheapest muslin; and the interior of 
it, when filled with fine specimens of 
Begonias, seems just as luxurious ¢ 
one that cost five times what he paid. 


= 


S 


Begonias dislike a lime soil, so in order 
to have them thrive, one must supply 
an acid soil. Peat or leaf mold are 
naturally acid, but if unavailable, one 
“an make ordinary soil become acid, 
merely by adding alum solution to it. One 
ounce of supersaturated alum solution to 
two gallons of water is about right. 


There are many beautiful varieties of 
Begonias on display nowadays in every 
nursery, seed, and flower store. There 
are so many colors and forms to choose 
from that one is bewildered. Obviously 
one cannot have them all, so it is best 
to start out with a few easy subjects 
and work up, when one has become more 
experienced in their eare, to some of the 
marvellous wax-like, bizarre ones. Some 
are so fragile and intricate in shape and 
design that the admirer doubts their 
reality, thinking them clever masterpicees 
of the wax-modeler’s art. 


The rhizomes of yellow Calla Lilies 
may be planted this month. The soil 
should be fibrous with a plentiful admix- 
ture of sand, bone meal, and well-rotted 
cow manure. 


Plant the great bulbs of the Blue Lily 
of the Nile at this time, and next June 
when they bloom you will pat yourself 
on the back. They look exceedingly well 
with Shasta Daisies when the two bloom 
together as they should. 


December is an excellent time to spray 
all trees, shrubs, vines, ete., for seale. 
The Oleander is especially liable to be- 
come host to this pest. 


Roots of Japanese Iris (Iris Kaemp- 
feri) may be planted now. A lime-free 
soil is required, and must be well enriched 
with well-rotted dairy manure. Although 
water-loving plants, these Iris will do 
very well in the garden, with liberal 
waterings. 


Let us hope that the amateur gardener 
thought to drop in a few seeds of Nas- 
turtium Golden Gleam along about Sep- 
tember when he was cleaning out the old 
vines; or that volunteers came up from 
seeds dropped by the old vines. The 
cheery brilliant-yellow and extreme flori- 
ferousness of this variety will brighten 
up any garden, no matter how hopeless. 
The Nasturtium is listed as a tender an- 
nual, but is seen blooming freely in 
December, January, and February, even 
as far north as the San Francisco Bay 


Region, and still farther north in sheltered 
situations. 


Sweet Peas for next Summer may be 
planted now, since they germinate at a 
very low temperature. 


Many garden subjects may be pruned 
now. Make a day of it and wield the 
shears over shrubs, vines, Roses, Mums,— 
and deciduous trees. Save likely switches 
from the shrubs and trees; stick them 
into a trench in a slanting position; let 
the winter rain water them; and soon 
you will have a lot of likely youngsters 
ready to plant elsewhere or to hand over 
the fence to your garden-loving neighbor. 


Cuttings of Roses may be made now 
and planted in sand until well rooted; 
then transferred to their permanent sit- 
uation. In planting a rooted cutting, or 
a dry-root rose plant, dig a generous 
hole; fill it partly with old barnyard 
manure; then more soil. On the soil 
spread out the roots of the Rose and fill 
in earefully with the remainder of the 
soil. Form it into a saucer-shaped de- 
pression to facilitate watering. 


Growing Geraniums in Texas 


HAVE been growing Geraniums for 

years, both as house plants and in 
beds in yard through Summer. Have 
had wonderful suecess with them. 

I use old well-rotted loam from cow 
pen, mixed with sand; sometimes add a 
little leaf mold or garden soil, and put 
plenty broken rocks or chareoal in bot- 
tom of pot or box for drainage. 

Water them well when dry, but do not 
keep them soaked. 

I repot in Fall; October. Top them 
to about 7 or 8 inches and root the cut- 
tings. They make nice young plants in 
Spring; just put them in a box or pot 
of garden soil, mixed with sand and 
set down in flower pit or shade. Keep 
moist and they will root and bloom in 
Spring. By Christmas the old plants 
will have nice new tops; some even 
blooming from January on to June. They 
bloom through July and August, shed 
leaves; then in Fall put on new growth, 
and will bloom again. But if you want 
pretty early spring blooms with nice 
foliage and strong healthy plants, it is 
best to top them in Fall, and repot them. 

I have friends that repot in Spring. 
Their blooms are late and Geraniums 
are never as pretty through the hot 
months. Don’t use too large pots. If 
a small plant use 4 or 5-inch; a 6-inch 
pot will grow a nice size plant. If put 
into ‘too much soil, plants will go to 
foliage and not bloom much; sometimes 
not at all. I use a little plant food 
January and February,—Vigoro is good, 
—one level teaspoonful to a quart of 
water. Mix well and water plant once 
every three or four weeks. Geraniums 
are at their prettiest during second and 
third years. Old plants do not do well, 
so keep rooting new cuttings. 

Mrs. Faye Drxon, (Texas) 
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The bumps shown 


on the trunk of this Tree (Blue Oak or Mountain White Oak— 





Quercus douglasi) are peculiar to this variety of Oak, and in sections, at least, 
may frequently be found on it 


A Tribute to Trees 


By MABEL LITTLE, (Calif.) 


“Only God can make a tree.” 
UT collecting and making a study 
of trees and their leaves, has given 
a California man health and hap- 
piness, with a deeper love and under- 
standing of God’s handiwork as revealed 
to him in Nature. 

Everything pertaining to the table was 
designed and made from the eollector’s 
own plans, and he drew four designs 
before he was satisfied. To get the exact 
replicas of the leaves in the wood, Mr. 
French first traced on paper, the leaf 
outlines from the leaves themselves, thus 
making a perfect copy of the different 
specimens. An entire Summer was de- 
voted to eollecting leaves, and in his 
twenty vears of wood collecting there 
were no vacations. 





David French 
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There are over 800 exact replicas of 
leaves from different trees faithfully re- 
produced, 9 kinds of Eucalyptus, 6 kinds 
of Acacia. Among the different woods 
represented are:—Maiden Hair Fern 
Tree (Gingko), which dates back to the 
Jurassic age; Orange wood, Camphor, 
Western Iron wood, Nutmeg, Almond, 
Yew, Mahogany, Sumae, Manzanita, 
Buckeye, Mountain Mahogany, Wax 
Myrtle, Madrone; besides many others 
that went into the making of the table, 
which is very solidly built, and is 6 feet 
by 3 feet 6 inches. One marvels at the 
delicate and dainty colors of the Caseara 
wood. 

The body of the table is of oak. The 
background on top is of beautiful Gre- 
villa wood. Reproductions of landseapes 


were made by fitting various woods to- 
gether; these form the borders. 

The famous “Stork Oak” in Denmark, 
which is said to be 900 years old, 374% 
feet around 4 feet from the ground, is 
represented, giving the tribute its his- 
torical touch. 

Among the 50 Californian trees (all 
different) is a piece of Incense Cedar 
that came out of an old stump, which 
had stood for 25 years directly in the 
course of a mountain road in Eldorads 
County. To the thousands who traveled 
that road in those years, if they noticed 
it at all, it was nothing but a worthless 
stump around which they were compelled 
to detour in passing. 

Beautiful verses paying tribute to trees, 
from Elizabeth and Robert Browning, 
Whittier, Thomas A. Edison, and by 
David French himself, give added em- 
bellishment and distinetion to the table. 

In his work on trees, Mr. French found 
many peculiarities about them. The Blue 
Oak or Mountain White Oak (Quercus 
douglasi) have bumps on them which 
are frequently found on this variety of 
Oak in some sections of California. 

The felled tree is also a Blue Oak or 
Mountain White Oak, which grew in 
Pleasant Valley, Eldorado County. It 
was 54 inches in diameter where sawed 
down, and was 87 feet in height. 

Mr. French found an enthusiastie and 
skilled worker in Mr. Chris Hansen of 
Inglewood, California, who made the 
table from Mr. French’s plans, taking 
six months to complete the work. 

The great desire of the designer is to 
see that his tribute to trees goes where 
its great valve for education in the study 
of nature, and the evolution of trees and 
leaves will be appreciated, and his work 
earried on. 

“It seems to me the trees must greatly 
enjoy the growing of their leaves, they 
put so much beauty and fine work in 
them.” These words, by Mr. French, 
show that he, too, realizes “that even a 
tree may have a soul!” 





The Inlaid Table and Mr. Hansen’s daughters—Margaret and Florence 
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Timely Suggestions for December 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


December, wheresoe’r thy footsteps tread, 

Ere long a velvet carpet shall be spread, 

The solitudes that hear thine accents strong, 

Shall listen to the spring-time’s burst of song. 
ALICE JEAN CLEATOR. 


RING into light and warmth at in- 
tervals, the bulbs that vou have 
potted two months ago and stored 

in a cool, dark place; and foree them 
into bloom to make your house gay with 
blossoming daffodils, hyacinths, narcissi, 
and fragrant freesias, that will bring a 
breath of Springtime into the home and 
remind you that Winter will soon be over, 
and Spring on its way. 


In ease hardy bulbs intended for out- 
door use have not yet been delivered, 
save time by preparing at once the beds 
in which you plan to set the bulbs, and 
apply a covering of manure, leaves, or 
other material to keep the ground work- 
able until the bulbs are received. Imme- 
diately upon their arrival, set out the 
bulbs, which will bloom quite as well, 
only perhaps a little later in the Spring, 
than those planted last month. 


If you plan to use one of your ever- 
ereen trees as a Christmas Tree, dig 
around the specimen selected for this pur- 
pose, before the ground freezes and 
makes the digging hard work, freeing a 
ball of soil about the small tree from the 
surrounding earth. The work of trans- 
ferring the live tree to a tub may then 
be quickly accomplished, without much 
effort, at the time that the tree will be 
required for the holiday festival. Deter- 
mine that this vear you will not increase 
the fire hazard by using lighted eandles 
or inflammable ornaments or decorations 
on your Christmas Tree. 


Because there are but a few varieties 
of bulbs that can be foreed into flower 
in time for the holidays, the Chinese lily 
bulbs, which may be quickly foreed in 
water, are popular for this purpose. 
Secure and start these bulbs at onee, 
being eareful to select a dish that is at 
least three and a half inches in depth. 
Place some chareoal in the bottom, and 
cover with an inch layer of pebbles. Set 
the bulbs on this layer, and surround 
them with enough pebbles to keep the 
bulbs moored in an upright position. 
Then add the water, set the dish in a 
cool, airy, light place, and await the 
miracle. 


Like other surfaces exposed to wind 
and weather, bird-houses will quickly de- 
teriorate if not proteeted, so give the 
outside of your bird-houses a coat of 
paint, and another of good spar varnish, 
after the inside has been thoroughly 
cleaned so as to be ready for oceupaney 
in the Spring. Tack a piece of shingle 
over the opening to keep out the snow 
and rain, during the Winter when the 
houses will not be in use. 


Look over your house plants, and keep 
them clean and healthy. Plants may be 
-asily cleaned by an application of water 
at the kitchen sink, or they may be taken 
outdoors on a mild day and the work 
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done on a porch or in the yard with a 
hose. If this is not practical, plants may 
be dipped in a pail of water, or the 
leaves and stems may be sponged or 
sprayed with an atomizer. 


Be careful not to overwster house 
plants. Give water only when the soil 
looks dry, and then water enough to 
moisten all the soil in the pot. Just at 
this time most plants require but little 
water, especially cacti. As growth in- 
creases and the sun becomes warmer, 
evaporation will become more rapid, and 
the supply may be proportionately in- 
creased. Watering occasionally with 
lime water will rid the soil of wire 
worms, 


If vou have selected the heliotrope 
for winter culture you will need to give 
this plant special attention to secure 
winter bloom. As the plant delights in 
a warm, sunny situation, place it on the 
top shelf where it will have these. Avoid 
a position where the leaves may be 
brushed against in passing or by the 
lowering of the window shade, as this 
may eurl or blacken the edges of the 
leaves. Never fumigate this plant, as it 
is likely to cause injury to the buds and 
foliage. 


Keep the children healthy and happy 
by allowing them plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise and pastimes. Dress them up in 
light, warm clothing and let them romp 
in the garden or on the grounds. At 
this season of the year, when our lakes 
and ponds are just beginning to freeze 
over, be careful not to allow children 
to go skating until it is certain that the 
ice is thick enough to assure safety. 
Cooperate with the city employees who 
supervise its reservoirs and lakes to 
prevent aecidents due to skating on 
unsafe ice. 


As flowers are especially weleome as 
holiday gifts, plan to have some home- 
grown specimens ready for this oecca- 
sion. Thrifty plants grown in your own 
home, and dressed up with colorful crepe 
and ribbons will have a personal touch, 
and will surely be appreciated by the 
adult recipients. Indeed children will 
get some pleasure and more good out of 
a growing, blooming plant, than from 
many of the ugly or unsafe toys that 
are on the market. 


Now that the time of long evenings 
is with us, plan to make use of the extra 
hours by reading and studying topies 
that will prove helpful in your garden 
work the coming season. Aecquaint your- 
self with the best methods of doing 
things. Digest the lessons taught by the 
suecesses and failures of the past grow- 
ing season; read about the experiences 
of others and ineorporate them into a 
new code that may aid you to avoid 
mistakes that would be wasteful in time 
and money. Subseribe to our floral mag- 
azine, provide a warm fire, a bright light, 
a comfortable chair, and you will be 
ready to enjoy and profit by your reading 
hours. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 

RANGE growers in California now 

dispose of the fruit pectin, recov- 
ered from unsalable fruit, to be con- 
verted into healthful, non-elastie fruit 
gvum-drops. Confectioners purchased 
$50,000 worth of the pectin last year. 


The house plant Lantana camara bears 
flowers and fruit at the same time. The 
flowers are first deep-yellow, turning 
first to orange, then to red. The flower 
cluster is flat-topped; the fruit, bunches 
of black berries, each containing two 
little stones or nutlets. 


The shrub, Viburnum _lantanoides, 
known as Hobble-bush of the Honey- 
suckle family, bears naked buds. The 
stems are very woolly in Winter. The 
berries at first coral-red, then turning to 
crimson, are now black, remindine me 
ot seedless raisins. 


Deep Lakes in temperate regions do 
not freeze solid; warm weather comes 
before the bottom layers are cooled. The 
surface water is the warmest layer in 
Summer and the coldest in Winter. 


Some Flowers become double trom the 
stamens developing into petals. I saw 
this plainly illustrated in an Ivy Gera- 
nium. A petal was growing out of the 
stamen, with the anther still intact. 


A peculiarity in a Geranium, I had 
never before noticed, was a green leaf 
crowing out of the flower-cluster. Sev- 
eral of these leaf-flower-clusters were on 
the same plant, producing variegated 
flowers. 


There are more than 3,000 Flowering 
Plants native to California. This is more 
than is found in all of Europe, state 
botanists report. 


The Milky Way is*composed of so many 
Stars that it looks white. 


Sweet Potatoes, contrary to popular 
belief, are actually higher in food value, 
especially proteins and vitamins, than 
Irish or white Potatoes. 


The origin of Corn is a riddle. There 
is some evidence that it came from South 
American uplands. However, the wild 
ancestor-plant has never been found. 


The Norwegian Lemmings, small mouse- 
like creatures, have strange migration 
habits. At these times they travel in 
great masses from the center of Norway 
to the South and West. When they reach 
the coast they fling themselves into the 
sea to die. Some are always left behind, 
however, to propagate their kind, but this 
need not be a large number, as they breed 
rapidly. 


Biennial and perennial plants, many of 
them, are found in Fall, with root- 
leaves formed in rosette clusters, flat on 
the ground. This first year’s growth hugs 
the ground, ready to brave the winter 
weather. A few I might mention are: 
Mullein, Thistle, Fireweed, and Wild 
Aster. The following year, the plants 
stretch themselves up into bloom. 

Vast numbers of Prairie Chickens, for 
some reasons scientists do not clearly un- 
derstand, gather near Cherokee, Towa, 
every Fall, and spend the Winter there. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


NE leaf remains on the ealendar of 
1934, but it contains thirty-one of 
the busiest days of the year. No 

matter if the Trees are bare and the 
landseapes drab, it is, without exception, 
the most colorful month of the vear, 
although Nature has little enough to do 
with the coloring. Man, in his wildest 
flights of faney, has transformed shops 
and their windows into fantastie fairy- 
lands; eolored lights suddenly blossom 
from every nook and corner; and from 
the windows of nearly every home the 
gay colors of the Season begin to peep. 


Living Christmas Trees in dooryards, 
twinkle with their colored lights as dark- 
ness comes on. In fact, there is color, 
light, and happiness everywhere we 
chance to look, for this is the Christmas 
Season, and the twenty-four days leading 
to the Day are all of busy preparation 
and none too many. 


There was the time, and not so far 
in the past, when Nature was ealled upon 
to furnish, almost entirely, the Christ- 
mas decorations. Man is depending more 
and more on his own ingenuity to pro- 
duce these decorations, rather than add- 
ing this drain on Nature’s resources. 
Although Holly, Mistletoe, and eut Ever- 
ereen Trees, are still to be found in 
quantities on the market, the tendency to 
use the “synthetic” embellishments is in- 
creasing every year, which fact brings 
to us the heartening assurance that in 
time these plants will be able to reestab- 
lish themselves in many of their native 
haunts. The practice of using living 
Evergreen Trees for the festive Tree, 
planting them afterward, is another note- 
worthy fact that proves man is gradually 
waking up to the fact that Nature’s re- 
sourees are not inexhaustible, especially 
when they are wantonly wasted. 


December has another notable date, but 
one that is frequently overlooked in the 
excitement of Christmas preparation, 
coming as it does so near that important 
date. The shortest day, falling this year 
on the 22nd, is a very important one on 
the ealendar. As has been noted in these 
pages before, the shortest day should be 
linked with the beginning of Spring, in- 
stead of the formal opening of Winter. 
To the nature lover, the shortest day 
holds more promise than any one of the 
364 others. Day by day for the next 
six months, the vear is gradually elimb- 
ing the hill to Summer, giving to each 
twenty-four hours more and more day- 


light and sunshine. Although Winter 
may be very severe for the next three 
months, the lengthening days give us 


hope and assurance of the lovely seasons 
to come. 


To the easual observer who has not 
an intimate acquaintance with Nature, 
the woods and fields of December are 
drab, uninteresting spots without life 
or eolor; and at best, places to be 
avoided. 


But if we choose ta seek them, we find 
plenty of life and color in outdoor De- 
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The gnarled litthke Beech Tree offers a 
woodland seat to weary hikers 


cember. Along old fenee rows are the 
bright-red berries of the True Bitter- 
sweet, and frequently intermingling are 
the deep-orange clusters of False Bitter- 
sweet. The Birds of Winter turn to 
these berries as an important part of 
their menu, we discover, if we wateh 
quietly for a time. The Cardinals, es- 
pecially, are very fond of the True Bit- 
tersweet, and they will come to our 
windows and porches for them if the 
vines are growing there. 


Red seems to be the dominating natural 
color of December, we are convinced, if 
we go afield this month. We find it in 
the flaming torches of Sumac; in the ber- 
ries of Dogwood; and if we are fortunate 
in living near a patch of Wintergreen, 
we discover among its bright-green leaves 
many spicy red berries. 


Certain species of Hawthorn Trees re- 
tain their tiny red apples the entire 
Winter. Although these Trees lose their 
leaves in early Fall, the apples cling in 
graceful clusters and great numbers, the 
entire Winter. These fruits are greatly 
appreciated by the winter Birds as Spring 
draws near. Robins, especially, that 
spend the Winter with us, or those re- 
turning early, find these apples veritable 
life-savers. 


Appropriately named are the Christ- 
mas Ferns, lovelier now than when days 
were warm and sunny, and a delightful 
“find” on a December ramble. 


Fronds of Golden-rod, now turned 
gray, are almost as pretty as they were 
in their golden age, and very useful too 
as food for Birds. When snow is deep 
they hold out their store of food, and 
at the same time provide a resting place 
for cold little feet. 


In the summer when there is such an 
abundanee of loveliness, we are continu- 
ually on the warpath against the weeds. 
But when Winter comes, if we are in 


tune with Nature, we see a certain beauty 
in the lowly weeds, and sense a real 
necessity for them. If it were not for 
the weeds and the seeds they produce, 
many more of our valuable Birds would 
perish each Winter. In facet, Bird Life 
would be unknown if it were not for the 
weeds. 


Pussy Willows for Winter 
Decoration 


tae a Pussy Willow tree becomes 
established on your property, you 
have a valuable possession and one which 
should be safeguarded. Though it is a 
tree that roots promptly and surely from 
cuttings, that grows rapidly, and that 
needs little care, it is not endowed with 
nine lives. Often its existence is cut off 
untimely. Transplanting of well-grown 
trees is done at great risk. Sometimes a 
fine tree just dies without any apparent 
cause. In years when eaterpillars ap- 
pear, the Pussy Willows are among the 
first attacked. 

One of the best ways to be sure of al- 
Ways having a tree, is to keep young ones 
coming on to replace possible losses. 
Cuttings from fair-sized trees will fur- 
nish babies in plenty. Slips may be set 
out as cold weather approaches, and pro- 
tected with inverted glass jars. If pre- 
ferred, branches which have been. rooted 
in the house during the Winter may be 
planted in the ground in late Spring 
after warm weather is settled. 

Last Christmas the cheapest—and the 
most highly appreciated—gifts which 
I gave were bundles of Pussy Willow 
branches eut from my back yard tree. Of 
course I had slipped off the little brown 
jackets from the buds so that the sleek 
silver kitties shone out from the tip of the 
switch to the bottom. I wrote a simple 


rhyme on a eard and attached it with 
Christmas ribbon. The one used (which 
you could improve upon with little 
trouble) went like this: 


Put these pussies inta water; 

Though you may not hear them purr, 
In a week or two you'll notice 

An improvement in their fur 


Keep them thus throughout the winter 
Plant them in the ground in May; 
Doubtless by another Christmas 
Cats you'll have to give away. 


To “skin the eat,’ submerge the 
branches in warm water for an hour or 
two. Then the hard brown coverings on 
the buds are easy to slip off between the 
thumb and forefinger. The pruning of 
the tree helps to keep it bushy and in- 
creases next year’s supply of gift 
branches. 

Mary S. Samiru, (Tenn.) 


Fruit Guessing Contest 


Rearrange these letters to spell fruits. 


1. Tripaco. 9, Lapep. 

2, Tirone. 10. Puern. 

3. Anroeg. 11. Elmon. 

j. Ceunigq. 12. Etads. 

5. Hepae. 13. Antrrucs. 
6. Smile. 14. Annaba, 
7. Peargs. 15. Lupm. 

8. Hererics. 16. Sifa 


(Answers will be found at end of 
Ramblings’ Department) 


“Wayside 
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Red-bellied Woodpecker visits Feeding Station in search of cracked nuts 


The Red-bellied Woodpecker 


By V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


LERT to danger, and rather wary 
of too elose companionship with 
humans, yet withal a _ friendly 

bird, characterizes the Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker. It greatly enjoys the diet of 
suet and eracked nuts found daily at 
our feeding station during the winter 
months, carrying off the nuts into a high 
tree, where, free from interruption it 
hammers out the goodies stored within. 

About the size of the Hairy Wood- 
pecker, brilliant-red on top of head and 
down onto nape and back of neck, with 
bars of white and black on back and 
wings (hence the name Ladder-back by 
which it is known to many) make it 
a conspicuous figure in winter woods. 
The underparts are grayish-white shad- 
ing into red. The female is similarly- 
colored, but with scarlet coloring only on 
nape and back of neck. Its loud “churr, 
churr,” heard ringing through the woods, 
might easily be mistaken for the eall 
of a Red-headed Woodpecker. 

The Red-bellied Woodpecker usually 
nests'in a hollow tree or post, or in a 
vavity hollowed out by the bird itself, 
about twelve inches deep, sixteen to 
twenty feet from the ground. The open- 
ing is about one and_ three-quarters 
inches in diameter. The eggs are a dull- 
white, three to five in number. 

[t is a useful bird, as it destroys many 
beetles, caterpillars, and other tree pests. 
It also feeds upon wild fruits, seeds, and 
acorns. The young are fed chiefly on 
insects. 


Opposed to the Starlings 
A* article in the Mareh issue says 

the Starling does not destroy or eat 
fruit. Here the Starlings have picked our 
cherry tree clean, and we removed the 
tree this Spring. There are so many 
Starlings in our locality that they are 
a pest, and we cannot feed our winter 
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birds as the Starlings chase them and 
are so greedy to destroy what we put out 
for our native birds. During nesting 
season, the Starlings destroy the nests 
of the Blue-birds (a very desirable bird), 
and the Starlings take possession. So we 
have no love for the Starling, and we 
must see more evidence that they are 
useful, to be econvineed. 
A. J. KuHN, (Penna.) 


Aeroplanes, Flying Squirrels and 
Hawks 


N a bus recently, I drew the man 

with whom I was sitting, into con- 
versation. He was an air-pilot from 
Los Angeles, where he had been flying 
a three-motor passenger plane. 

I asked him how a man in a single- 
motor plane would land if something 
went wrong with his motor when he was 
high in the air. 

He replied that when his momentum 
decreased he would take a nose-dive to 
gain speed, look for a landing place, and 
when necessary take another nose-dive, 
and so on until he landed. 

I immediately said that answered a 
problem that I had had from boyhood. 
I had several times seen Flying Squirrels 
plunge from heights of 25 or more feet. 
The first plunge was downward almost to 
the ground, followed by a glide of per- 
haps 15 to 25 feet to the next tree, some- 
times upward to land 10 feet above the 
ground, and I eould not understand how 
they arose from their lowest point. 

By the same line of reasoning, it is 
the reason why Hawks fly high above the 
birds they intend to capture. After their 
drop, their speed is so increased they may 
be able to overtake a bird which might be 
able to fly even faster than their own 
straightaway speed. 


F. T. Jencks, (R. I.) 


Friendly, Inexpensive Gifts for 
Christmas 


GREAT many people make a burden 

of the Christmas season. They buy 
presents they can ill afford and spend a 
great part of the coming year in making 
up the dent thus made in their budget. 
How much more of a joy the season can 
be if we give from the heart rather than 
the pocketbook! 

There are many gifts we can make at 
home with very little expense. Any 
flower-loving friend would be glad to re- 
cieve a set of gay-colored Posie-Tiebacks 
to hold back the curtains in the guest 
bedroom. First draw a pattern for a 
five-petaled flower that measures four 
inches in diameter. Another flower of the 
same pattern but measuring only three 
inches across will be necessary to form 
the double flower. Trace these on a dis- 
earded piece of tin, thin enough to be 
cut easily with old scissors. Fit the two 
flowers together to find the exact center 
and make a tiny nail hole through both 
pieces. Bend the petals until they eup up 
in natural form then paint both pieces 
with Four Hour Enamel. When the 
enamel has dried, push a_ black-headed 
upholstery tack through the nail hole to 
form the center of the flower. When the 
Posies are in use this tack holds the tie- 
back tightly to the woodwork. If you 
wish to add a leaf to your flower, place 
it on the tack back of the flower. 

Hand-dipped Candles are _ another 
easily-made gift. If you do not have 
candle wicking, use a wick of braided 
store twine. Melted paraffin makes 
very good-looking candles and ean be 
tinted any desired color by shaving a bit 
of waxed crayon into the melting wax. 
The squat candles (about six inches long) 
fit very well into the old-fashioned low 
candlesticks used so much at present. 

Another useful little gift that will 
please your gardening friend is a Prickly 
Cactus Pin Cushion. Use green cotton 
material to make the leaves and stem 
of the plant. Stuff the “eactus” with 
cotton batting, then embed the stem in a 
clay flower pot filled with cement mix- 
ture. (A small piece of steel or iron 
inside the stem will help strengthen the 
plant.) When the cement has hardened 
stick a number of pins into the leaves to 
resemble spines and your gift is com- 


pleted. 
No flower lover ever possessed too 
many Vases. Particularly pretty ones 


ean be made by painting discarded pot- 
tery, glass, or metal containers in the 
following manner. Give the container 
you select a coat of Four Hour Enamel 
in any color you desire. Immediately 
after painting, pour on a square of paper 
a small amount of bronzing powder. 
B!ow this powder lightly, in an irregular 
pattern, over the wet enamel. When the 
enamel has dried this powder is well 
blended with the other color, and there 
is a glaze over the whole that adds much 
to the vase. <A particularly pleasing com- 
bination is made by blowing the copper- 
colored powder over a background of 
Lettuce Green Enamel. This enamel can 
be purchased at the “5 & 10;” the powder 
at any paint store. 


Heten E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 
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Seeds we have saved from our choice vegetables should be labeled and put away 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE garden should be all tucked in, 

so to speak, by early December, 

properly rounding out a busy twelve 
months. Many may think of gardening 
as being confined to only the early spring 
and summer months, but the dyed-in-the- 
wool gardener will find something to do 
every month of the year. 


Rhubarb and Asparagus come in for 
a good share of the tucking in. Mulch 
them with a good blanket of leaves if 
there is nothing better at hand, but when 
possible, stable manure mixed generously 
with straw makes a good warm bed and 
brings good results. 


Another task relative to the garden, 
but an “inside job,” which we are apt 
to keep putting off, is taking care of 
the seeds we have gathered from time 
to time all Summer from choice vege- 
tables. The enthusiastie gardener takes 
a great deal of pride in the outstanding 
vegetables, always having a desire to save 
seeds from fine specimens in an endeavor 
to produce the same qualit, another year. 
A tine Squash, a Muskmelon of unusual 
flavor and sweetness, a large meaty To- 
mato; these and many others are irre- 
sistible in their appeal to propagate 
their kind. Consequently, from time to 
time all through the growing year, a few 
seeds of this and that have been set 
aside on saucers and papers to dry. It 
is a good plan to “round them up” now 
and put them in envelopes, and little 
jars, labeling them and not forgetting to 
place the current year on them that they 
may not be confused with older seed 
left over. 


While we are about it, we might as 
well sort over the seeds not planted the 
past vear. Many kinds of seed, such 
as Tomato, Carrot, Lettuee, and Radish, 
will be good for two and three years 
(although it is not advisable to keep them 
that long); but if used, too much de- 
pendence should not be placed in them. 
A few seeds of each put in the ground 
in advance of planting, will show whether 
or not they are fertile. 


When the weather is nice, one may 
put in many spare minutes cleaning the 
garden. Unless the plot is unusually 
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small, the work of keeping it clean seems 
to be endless. Fall spading is also bene- 
ficial, as late weed growths turned under 
will soon rot. This is an especially effec- 
tive way to win in the battle against 
chickweed, which, next to purslane is 
perhaps the greatest garden pest. Purs- 
lane, however, will die down in the Fall, 
coming on with renewed vigor in late 
Spring; but chickweed grows and blos- 
soms every month of the year, if there 
is but a day or two of thawing weather 
each winter month. 


If one wishes to do some actual gar- 
den work in the way of planting, Spinach 
and Lettuce may be planted any time 
during the month if the ground is not 
too wet, and there is a good chance that 
they may produce an early spring crop. 
Sometimes “warm spells” may sprout 
the seeds prematurely, and freezing 
weather following may prove fatal to 
the tender plants. Onion sets planted 
now will almost invariably produce a 
one hundred per cent crop early next 
Spring. 


Planting seeds at this time may be a 
hazard that many will not eare to take, 
but onee taken, there is a thrill in store 
if the planting turns out satisfactorily. 
As has been mentioned many times in 
this department, the suecessful gardener 
is one who must often take chances, 
which really is the thing that adds zest 
to this particular line of work. “Nothing 
venture, nothing gained,’ might well be 
applied to gardening, for there is a great 
deal of venturing to the whole proceed- 
ing if we eount frosts, both Spring and 
Fall; droughts, or too much rain; in- 
sects, and all manner of things that may 
ruin a garden almost in the twinkling 
of an eye. 


Christmas Place Cards or Favors 
POLACE Card Favors may be made of 
a tiny red candle, used on cakes, im- 
bedded in a green or red gum-drop for a 
holder. The card may be inserted in a 
slot eut into the gum-drop. 
An edible Santa Claus that is clever 
and realistic may be made of a rosy 
apple for the body and a marshmallow 


for the head. The face can be marked 
on with chocolate, or cloves may be used 
for the eves and nose. The mouth is 
covered with the white beard made of 
tapering piece of eotton; a red paper 
eap should cover the head; make cap 
pointed from a square of paper. 

The legs. and arms are made of four 
cranberries strung on a toothpick; prick 
tip of toothpick into a half of a pecan 
meat to form the hands and feet. Use an 
extra toothpick to fasten the limbs to the 
round little belly. These Santas look 
dandy beneath a small tree used as a 
centerpiece, or used at each place as a 
favor. 

ReENA Baver, ( Wisc.) 


Geraniums as Blooming House 
Plants 


OR winter-blooming Geraniums, cut- 

tings should be made the last of July 
or first of August. At this time the eut- 
tings will root readily in a flat of clean, 
sharp, moist sand placed in the shade 
of a tree. As soon as the euttings are 
well rooted, pot them into small 2” pots, 
using two parts sharp sand and one of 
good garden loam mixed well. When 
the roots show through the bottom of 
these pots three to four weeks, repot 
into 3” pots using two parts soil and one 
part sand. When the roots fill these 
pots repot into 4” pots using well-mixed 
rich garden soil. 

After each repotting shade for a few 
days. They need not be repotted again. 
When the pots are filled with roots feed 
lightly with liquid manure. 

Plants started in this way should be- 
gin to bloom before the first of Decem- 
ber and continue to bloom. 

Plants started later seldom bloom be- 
fore Spring. 

Many persons fail to take their eut- 
tings early enough to get good winter- 
blooming plants. 

H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Tune In On Nature 


i Does the adult Ant 
solid food? 

2. Why will a Drone Bee die of starva- 
tion in a field of clover? 

3. Which three Birds are known to de- 
posit their eggs in other bird’s nests 
leaving them to be hatched and reared 
by said Birds? 

}. What causes the House Flies to die 
on the window screens at this time 


consume any 


of year; and why are they always 
surrounded by a whitish web? 

5. Why is it that the chisel-like front 
teeth of the rodents are not worn off 
like those of a Dog? 

6. Can an unmated Honey Bee queen lay 
eggs that will hatch? 

?. Which are Nature’s two most impor- 
tant agents at cross-pollenizing out- 
door plant life? 

8. How many species of Ants are there? 

9. Does a Drone Bee mate more than 
once? 

10. Why is the 
named? 


17-year “Locust” so 


(Answers will be found at end of ‘‘Wayside 
Ramblings’’ Department) 
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A young gardener harvests the Sum- 
mer Squash he planted 


Origin of a Beloved Christmas 


Hymn 
ig hat SO very much is known of this 
beautiful old Christmas earol, 


“Silent 


Night, Holy 


everyone 


Night,” but it is 
loved by and in almost every 
Country. It is of German origin, said to 
have been written by a pastor of a small 
Bavarian church. As he looked out over 
the moonlit snow the words of 
came to him. 


the song 


Ile wrote them down on a serap of 
paper and later gave them to the church 
organist who wrote the music for them 
that same night. The following morning, 
the beautiful hymn was sung for the first 


time at the Christmas services. 


The Christmas Season has always been 
a very happy one for the German people. 
Many of our beautiful Christmas songs 
are of German origin. The words of 
“Silent Night” suggest to us the scene 
of the shepherds watching their flocks, 
when the Angels appeared announcing to 
them the Birth-of The Christ Child in 
the manger of Bethlehem. The happy 
shepherds left their flocks and went to 
the stable to worship the Holy Babe. 


EsturEr Haas, (Kans.) 


Animals and birds should have our 
care at all times. Be kind to the birds 
in Winter, and if vou start feeding them 
see that you keep up the work. The birds 
may starve if you do not continue feed- 
ing them. 
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Betty’s Christmas Plant 


ETTY loved her flowers and worked 
tirelessly to give each little flower 
friend just the kind of eare it needed. 
The bright beautiful blossoms that were 
turned to the sunshine were each trying to 
say “thank vou” to Betty for her care. 
One of her favorite plants was a large 
voung Poinsettia that her Grandmother 
had given her at Christmas, from which 
Betty had grown three new ones by ¢are- 
fully slipping them at just the right 
time. They were growing fast and show- 
ing signs of blooms ready for Christmas. 
Among her friends was one who loved 
flowers but because of sickness was un- 
able to care for her plants. She must 
sit in a wheel-chair or lie on the bed 
day by day. Many times Betty had 
brought great joy to her little sick friend 


OLLY is known to most Boys and 
Girls. It grows on trees twenty to 


forty feet high and is getting very scarce 
because so many people are picking it 
and selling it at Christmas time. The 
leaves are a shiny-green tipped with little 
spines. The berries are a_ bright-red. 
You can grow Holly in your own yard. 
Ground Pine is the evergreen so much 
used for wreath-making. It grows in 
pine woods, creeping along the ground, 
sending down a stem every few inches 
and making a new set of roots. This 
tacks long strands of it to the ground. 
It is easy to twine into wreaths. 
Ground Pine of another variety grows 
straight up in little fuzzy green trees 
six to ten inches high. It is found in 
shady woods and grows in little groups. 
It is a darker-green than the creeping 
variety and more difficult to make into 


Creepinga 
Ground Pine 


by bringing 
blooming 


beautiful bouquets and 
p-ants from her own garden. 
This Christmas as the holiday season ap- 
proached, Betty planned what she would 
give to each one of her friends. Many 
were to receive plants and of course this 
sick friend was to receive one of her be- 
loved Poinsettias. 

On the eve before Christmas, Betty 
wrapped the plant carefully to keep it 
from the cold, and to prevent damage 
to the leaves, and went to see her little 
friend. What great joy the beauti- 
ful plant brought, and how it brightened 
up the sick-room. When Betty left for 
her home, she had a happy feeling of 
being able to bring joy and happiness to 
one who could not raise her flowers or 
enjoy the great out-of-doors. 


sick 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 


wreaths. It is used in Christmas bouquets. 


Mistletoe is the strangest Christmas 
plant of all as it grows up in the air 
on certain trees in the Southern States. 
As it gets its food from the sap of the 
tree on which it grows, it is ealled a 
“parasite.” Mistletoe is hard to gather 
as it grows high up on the trees. It is 
sometimes torn down with long poles. 

Poinsettia is the flower you see in {flor- 
windows and on Christmas cards. 
It grows out of doors in very warm 
countries. The red “flower” you admire 
so much is not a flower at all, but a 
group of bright-red bracts (make-believe 
leaves). The real flower is very tiny and 
vellowish-green. You ean find many of 
them in the very center of the cirele 
of red bracts. Examine one this Christ- 


ists’ 


mas and see for yourself. 


Rutru H. Lee 
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Plants with Flowers, Berries, or Foliage, Commonly Used for Christmas Decoration 
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Cleaning Up Time for the Young 
Gardener 


OW that the Garden is snugly tucked 

away for the Winter, good Garden- 
ers look over their tools and clean them 
up before putting them away. The 
Young Gardener is just starting his col- 
lection of tools, but he usually has a 
shovel, a rake, and a hoe. He may also 
have a hand spading fork, a trowel, and 
a cultivator and weeder. 

Some sunny Saturday morning, take 
your tools to the back step. Clean off 
all the dirt with an old rag or stiff brush. 
A small wooden paddle sharpened at one 
end is good too. Ask Daddy to mix a 
san of crank-case oil and kerosene so you 
can paint all the metal parts of the tools 
with it. Rub the wooden parts with fur- 
niture polish or floor wax. Now your 
tools will be in good condition next 
Spring and will last much longer. 

When they are ready to be put away, 
drive some nails in the wall within easy 
reach, in one corner of the shed, garage, 
or cellar, and hang your garden tools up 
carefully for the Winter. 


; 
Shove? 


Trowel 


Hand Spadin 
for 








\ Rake 
Weeder and 


Cultivator—> 
SN 


Pe Hoe 


Remember, you cannot do good gar- 
dening with badly-kept tools. 
Rutu H. Lee 








December Garden Club Program 
ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE GROWING GIFT 

HIS is the time of the year when 

growing things are especially welcome 
and a Growing Gift is a true example of 
Garden Club spirit at Christmas Time. 
The meeting in early December could pro- 
vide its members an informal talk on 
the various kinds of growing things which 
make acceptable gifts. Along with this 
idea, it is a good plan to suggest a short 
talk on the care of different potted plants 
after the holidays, as many Growing 
Gifts are allowed to die for want of 
knowledge of care after blooming. A 
short note should accompany each gift 
explaining how. to take care of it the 
rest of the year. 

The following outline suggests various 
kinds of Growing Gifts: 

BULBS 


Many seed houses offer attractive collections 
of bulbs for Christmas gifts. Cultural directions 
usually accompanv them. Almost every five-and 
ten-cent store offers easter lilies, hyacinths, 
tulips, crocuses, and paper white narcissus for 
indoor forcing late every Fall. These can be 
started and given when in bud. Gay and un- 
usual bowls add to the attractiveness of the 
gift. Among those bulbs seen in catalogues, 
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offered for Christmas gifts are: tulips, daffo- 
dils, hyacinths, lilies, narcissus, and hybrid 
amaryllis. 
POINSETTIAS 

These are the official Christmas flowers and 
certainly their bright-red bracts and green 
leaves earn them the place. Most florists carry 
them and they are not expensive. Perhaps you 
had one given to you last Christmas. It is 
a good idea to let it rest until Spring, repot 
it, and water it often until new green shoots 
appear. Cut these shoots off and root them in 
moist sand in shade. Later transplant them to 
small pots and so on until they are grown 
plants. These mature plants come into bud 
around Christmas time and make very appro- 
priate gifts, especially welcome because the 
giver has grown them from her own stock. 


POTTED PLANTS 

House plants are always acceptable to the 
flower lover, and it takes real skill to grow 
them successfully. The rubber plant and sanse- 
vieria are sure things for the badly-ventilated, 
steam-heated houses of today. But why not in- 
troduce something different by giving bird of 
paradise bulbs, tuberoses, tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias, calceolarias, cinerarias, cyclamen, fuch- 
sias, gerberas, gloxinias, mimulus, saintpaulias, 
and primroses? Then, there are the hanging 
basket varieties such as asparagus fern, bro- 
walla, mimosa, smilax, and wandering jew. It 
is interesting to make up a hanging basket for 
some particular friend, labeling all the plants 
and materials used. 


SUCCULENTS AND CACTI 

These are offered in so many attractive forms 
now, most any of them make interesting gifts. 
Many are sold in the ten-cent store and can be 
combined in a large green bulb dish in moist 
gravel and loam with white sand sprinkled 
over the surface of the soil for “desert” effect. 
Cacti are also sold in thumb pots painted gay 
colors and may be suspended in wire hangers 
for walls and windows. 

DISH GARDENS 

Various types made up and packed in boxes 
so plants will not crush, make ideal gifts. Be 
sure to label the top of the box “Keep this 
side up” or all your artistic handwork will be 
for nothing. A good idea is to pack all the 
things necessary for making a dish garden and 
let the receiver make his own. 

SEEDS 

Attractive and useful seed books can be made 
from stiff paper or cardboard. The seeds are 
enclosed in special envelopes stuck to one page 
and the directions for growing printed neatly 
on the opposite page. Rare seeds are especially 
good gifts for the experimental gardeners. 
Then, there is the idea of giving an Annual, 
Perennial, or Alpine collection. 

FERNERIES 

Ferneries make good gifts for those people 
who live in apartments that get little or no 
sun, The containérs can be purchased very 
reasonably, and selected ferns can be arranged 
in them, planted in woods loam or leaf mold. 

WINDOW GARDENS 

These are offered by several firms and can 
also be made from window pans and boxes. 
Filled with cacti, succulents. geraniums, 
freezias, ferns, or wildlings, they make a 
welcome gift to any home. 

Many a person who never gardened 
before, got his start when some friend 
sent a small bulb gift. The Growing 
Gift not only brings happiness but is 
lasting. 


Christmas Trees in the Garden 


HEN we were very young, Christmas 
Trees looked all alike to us, but as 
we grew older we noticed some were dif- 
ferent. That is because Christmas Trees 
belong to a big family that includes all 
of the Evergreens (trees that stay green 
all Winter), and there are many kinds. 
Some of the family are shaped like a 
triangle or pyramid and the Christmas 
Trees belong to this group. 
Firs have short needles that come from 
the stem easily, leaving little round holes. 
Hemlocks do not have as many branches 
and their short flat needles are so in the 
habit of dropping off in a warm room 
that they are not used as much indoors. 
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Fir Twig and 


Hemlock Twig Sprece Twig 
needle 


and needle and needile 


Spruces have many branches with 
short, thick, stiff needles which tear from 
the stem taking ragged pieces of bark 
with them. 

The gardener uses these trees in many 
ways. He plants them alone where they 
will have plenty of room because they 
grow so large, or he plants them in 
groups if the yard is big enough. «They 
are planted to shelter open places and 
when used in this way are called “wind- 
breaks.” Grouped around houses and 
steps they are used as a “foundation” 
planting. Grouped in back of gardens 
and flower borders they are used as a 
“background” planting. 

The nicest use they have is when 
dressed up as Christmas Trees, but only 
if they can be planted after the holiday 
is over. Get your Christmas Tree, roots 
and all, in a little green tub from the 
Nurseryman, and then you can start a 
little Evergreen Grove of your own by 
adding a real live Christmas Tree every 
year. 

; Rutrn H. Lee 


Christmas Tree Favors for Young 
Folks 
VERYONE likes to do something fo 
the holiday celebration, and here is 
something different for the young folk’s 
share. 

Buy as many small, stiff, green paper 
cups as there are people for the Christ 
mas dinner. Dig up a number of upright 
Ground Pine plants. Fill each cup to 
within a half-inch of the top with moist 
sand, loam, or moss. Plant one upright 
Ground Pine in each cup, pressing the 
soil firmly around the roots. Fill in th 
space above the soil with white cotton. 
You perhaps can find some broken strings 
of small beads. Tie one bead to each 
tip of a branch. Twine silver string or 
tinsel string between the branches. Ar- 
tificial snow may be sprinkled over the 
whole “Tree” if desired. Cut oblong 
eards from some stiff red paper and 
print the names of each person neatly 
with black or green ink. Punch a hole 
in one end of the ecard and tie to the 
base of the tree with red ribbon or 
silver string. Place a little “Christmas 
Tree” at each plate. They give the 
Christmas dinner table a touch of color; 
and are a lot of fun to make. 


RutHu H. Lee 
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Editorial Notes 


E have been reading about the latest 

addition to “kinds of gardens,” the 
Root Garden, or “Rootery.” We can pic- 
ture great possibilities for its use in 
suitable locations, but it certainly has no 
place in the average city garden. 

The Root Garden belongs to the coun- 
try ahd to summer homes along wooded 
lakes. According to deseriptions, it is 
made of inverted stumps set into the 
ground. with the roots extending upward 
or perhaps tipped sideways, and then 
soil all in and around them for quite a 
depth. As with the rock garden, much 
depends on the natural, graceful arrange- 
ment of the stumps. The soil used 
should be woods dirt as this garden is 
for wild plants only. Ferns, some of the 
more delicate native vines, and all sorts 
of woodland things, especially little low 
plants like the various wood violets and 
creeping plants, would be especially at- 
tractive. There are many taller wild 
plants that might be worked in, too. The 
Root Garden belongs to shady locations. 
I believe a north exposure is advised. 


Suitability should be the key note; of 
course it ought to be in all arrangements 
whether in the garden, house, dress, or 
elsewhere, but it seems absolutely impera- 
tive in the Root Garden or rather, in the 
use of this new form of garden. Don’t 
let’s turn Heaven and earth in an at- 
tempt to get some stumps to make a 
“Rootery.” Leave this development to 
those who have the materials in their 
own woodlots or at least nearby, and 
where the surroundings are in harmony. 


Evergreen (conifer) roots should not 
be used, as fungus growths soon develop 
on them. Stumps of deciduous trees are 
the only safe ones. 


This is an excellent time to do much 
studving along the line of arrangement. 
There are several books which are con- 
sidered good authorities. Arrangement 
and decoration are, first and foremost, a 
matter of personal taste. Still very few 
people have a truly inborn artistic sense 
of the points that must be considered to 
make a pleasing whole. A favored few 
can just put materials together in perfect 
harmony, perhaps without even knowing 
why they are so. It is a gift the same as 
are other talents. But less-favored mor- 
tals need not entirely despair, for a sense 
of color, form, fitness, and other qualities 
that go to make a pleasing whole can 
be trained to a considerable degree. 


Garden Clubs might well spend many 
programs and meetings on the big sub- 
ject of arrangement. Naturally they 
will devote their attention to flowers and 
fruits, but the underlying principles are 
the same whether one is putting flowers 
into a container or arranging a room 
or making a dress. One ean hardly think 
of any work done that would not be 
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better done and more satisfying, if more 
time and thought were given to the 
artistic side. 


Useful Hints for December 


HIS is the final “put to bed” month. 

What garden work has been left over 
until now, depends on November weather. 
If that were warm and the ground not 
frozen, winter covering had to wait for 
more suitable conditions. Weather, not 
date, must be the determining faetor. 


A couple of inches of peat moss will 
be a good protective mulch, and in the 
Spring should be worked into the soil. 


If possible, obtain evergreen boughs 
to lay over plants needing some protec- 
tion. They are fine for Madonna Lilies 
which make their leaf growth in Septem- 
ber. Boughs are light and hold the snow 
off the plants enough to prevent break- 
ing. The branches of your Christmas 
Tree can thus be used in the garden 
when it is discarded from the house. 
Really the principal need is along toward 
Spring, when the thaws begin and leave 
plants without covering when it is most 
needed. The alternate changes of thaw- 
ing and freezing in February and March, 
sometimes even in April, do most of the 
harm. Probably several discarded trees 


could be procured for this purpose. Cut 


. the boughs off close to the main stem. 


The latter can be sawed into convenient 
lengths for the fireplace. 


If the ground is not frozen, one may 
still find tiny ferns and other woodsy 
plants for putting in glass globes to give 
a bit of cheer during the next three 
months. 


Do not think that December is too 
late for a trip to the woods and fields. 
Each month has beauty of its own and 
will give joy to those who go after it. 
Get out into the open places even if you 
do have to bundle up and cannot sit 
around. The air is much more bracing 
now than during the summer months. 


What are you doing about the birds? 
They need constant help from now on. 
Experts have discovered that suet alone 
is not a _ sufficiently-balaneed diet. It 
gives needed warmth, but not the qual- 
ities obtained from seeds, fruits, and 
vegetables. 


Paper white narcissus bulbs must be 
started right away if holiday bloom is 
desired. A week or two in the dark is 
needed for good root growth. Try both 
vellow and white for variety’s sake. They 
are by far the easiest bulbs to force. 


Thoughts on Christmas Wreaths and 


Decorations 


By SOPHIE K. STROEBEL, (Central New York) 


HE custom of decorating our homes 
| with evergreens at Christmas Time 
is a very old one, originating in the 
days when green boughs were connected 
with religious ceremonies. Laurel, Rose- 
mary, Bay, and Mistletoe were used in 
the early days of English history; Mistle- 
toe being especially holy as representing 
the soul of the forest. Its use over door- 
ways to trap unwary maidens is no 
doubt a survival of Yuletime revels, be- 
ginning December 25th and ending Jan- 
uary 6th. 

Many of these ancient customs have 
long been forgotten, but the one of deco- 
rating our homes with evergreens both 
inside and out, at this holiday season, is 
one dear to the heart of both young and 
old. We pile our mantels with holly 
branehes and evergreen boughs and hang 
Mistletoe where it is best suited to its 
usage, while every front door is decorated 
with a beribboned wreath which pro- 
claims the gay holiday season. 

Our old-fashioned wreaths of Princess 
Pine or Holly tied with bright-red_ rib- 
bons are still great favorites, but we have 
also in keeping with the times, aceepted 
new combinations such as orange Bitter- 
sweet and silver ribbons. <A great fa- 
vorite for lovers of the woods, is Fir 
Balsam with natural cones tied with 
bright-searlet ribbon with possibly a few 
silvered cones added for effect. 

We also see Prineess Pine combined 
with dainty Strawflowers which many of 


our Garden Club members grow success- 
fully, and which make a very personal 
Christmas gift. We read glowing ac- 
counts of beautiful wreaths of Spruce 
with clusters of Kumquats, Tangerines, 
or Jerusalem Cherries at the top, which 
for an indoor decoration on a soft creamy 
wall, would give a very artistic effect. 
But for the holiday spirit nothing seems 
to add the finishing touch like our old- 
fashioned Pine or Box tied with searlet 
ribbons. Even in these times of depres- 
sion, a little gay wreath smiling at us 
through the snow makes us all happier 
and fills us with the holiday spirit. 

The high regard in which Holly was 
held is expressed in this old Saxon 
couplet: 

“Whosoever against Holly do cry 
In a rope shall be hung full high.” 

It is from the Germans that we have 
taken the Christmas Tree and from them 
we have learned to observe our social 
Christmas with more reference to the 
children. The home Christmas in Ger- 
many is the characteristic one, when all 
thought is for the pleasure of the home 
cirele. 

Christmas customs in 
been transplanted from 
Christmas Tree comes from 


America have 
Europe. Our 
Germany ; 


our Santa Claus from Holland; the 
Christmas stocking from Belgium or 
France; while “Merry Christmas” was 


the old English greeting shouted from 
window to street on Christmas morning. 
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A PRACTICAL XMAS GIFT 


FOR RELATIVES, FRIENDS OR NEIGHBORS 


A Subscription to 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
For 1935 


Twelve issues of this helpful garden magazine, abounding in 
practical information, makes a delightful monthly remembrance 


XMAS GIFT CERTIFICATE 





MERRY 
 CHRIZTMBS 
Sand twelve months of helpful 
garden suggestions through a 
subscription to FLOWER. GROWER 


from— The, evingalin G. offeran 















This attractive Gift Certificate will be sent to each 

person to whom you wish to give THE FLower 

GRowER. Just send names and addresses with your 
remittance. 


Note the new Special Xmas Rates on the Gift Order Form enclosed with this issue—one 
subscription $2, two for $3, and three for $4. Your own renewal or subscription can be 
included at these club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary From the 
Catalogues 


(Continued from page 523) 
ALONSOA 

This little-used annual from the trop- 
ics deserves far more attention from gar- 
deners than it has ever had, being both 
easy to grow and floriferous over a long 
period. The names are so confused in 
garden literature and in catalogues, it is 
seldom safe to buy according to name. 
There are now a number of colors,—pink, 
salmon-pink, shades of red, ete.,—which 
will fit into many a garden scheme where 
a two-foot-high, rather-spire-like plant is 
needed. They are tender plants which 
should be started indoors and_trans- 
planted to the open after danger of frosts 
is passed; or the seeds may be sown di- 
rectly in the open ground after the 
weather has settled. In the latter case 
the soil should be made quite fine and 
the seeds kept watered until they have 
germinated and the plants become estab- 
lished. The flowers are typically Scroph- 
ulariaceae, turned upside down by the 
twisting of the pedicel in this case, bring- 
ing the larger lobe on the top side. 

PINKROOT 

Spigelia marilandica is not to be dis- 
missed with the few words of half praise 
usually accorded it. Pinkroot, as it is 
commonly ealled, is an -inhabitant of 
woodlands of eastern United States and 
needs similar treatment in gardens, 
though it will do quite well in sun if 
given a woodsy soil and moisture. From 
tufts of dark-green leaves spring numer- 
ous slender stems, bearing curved spikes 
of bright-red flowers with yellow throats. 
This is a plant of merit that deserves 
the attention of all lovers of native 
plants. 

Plants or seeds of the items mentioned 
in the above notes may be had at the 
following places: 

Campanula portenschlagiana: Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, Ohio; Mayfair Nur- 
series, Bergen, N. J.; Bay State Nurseries, 
North Abington, Mass.; Havalook Gar- 
dens, Fowlerville, Mich.; Wolcott Nur- 
sery, Jackson, Mich. 

Oxalis oregana: Carl Purdy, Ukiah, 
Calif.; Wm. Borsch & Son, Maplewood, 
Ore. 

Hibiscus trionum: 
Merchantville, N. J.; 
Store, Chicago, Il. 

Helianthus orygalis: Bay State Nur- 
series, N. Abington, Mass. 

Arabis albida var.: Wm. Borsch & 
Son, Maplewood, Ore.; Havalook Gar- 
dens, Fowlerville, Mich. 

Pedilanthus tithymaloides: 
Reese, Springfield, Ohio. 

Ampelopsis tricuspidata lowii: Bob- 
bink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.; Bay 
State Nurseries, N. Abington, Mass. 


Rex D. 
Vaughan’s 


Pearee, 


Seed 


Good & 


Alonsoa: Geo. W. Park, Seedsman, 
Greensboro, South Carolina; DeGiorgi 
Bros., Council Bluffs, Iowa; Suttons, 


Reading, England. 

Spigelia marilandica: Floracre Nur- 
sery, Sawyer, Mich.; Nik-Nar Nursery, 
Asheville, S. C. 

Deer have scent glands on their hind 
legs, midway on the inner side of the 
lower-half of leg. Their young, the 
spotted faun, do not have scent glands. 
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Garden Gifts for the Holiday 


Season 
(Continued from page 524) 


should be large enough to hold a good bit 
of earth (Fig. 16). 

For transplanting small seedlings, the 
narrow-blade trowel (Fig. 17) can be 
used to great advantage. 


FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDENER 


Hotkaps come in lots of one hundred up, 
priced very reasonably (Fig. 18). They 
should be especially welcome this coming 
year, as the past Summer has taught us 
the desirability of early planting. Hot- 
kaps are made of especially prepared 
waxed paper and are cone-shaped. 

Paper pots (Fig. 19) come by the 
dozen, one hundred, or one thousand, and 
for the vegetable gardener who likes to 
grow his own plants from seed, they are 
a great help. They are made of water- 
proof paper, light, clean and unbreakable. 

Dibbers (Fig. 20) for transplanting 
seedlings, are very handy and save time. 
This one shown in the illustration has a 
steel point and weighs ten ounces. 

The sieve (Fig. 21) is something more 
gardeners who plant seeds should use. 
Most home-made ones are too heavy and 
awkward for handy use. But the one 
shown here is eighteen inches in diameter, 
with mesh available from one-eighth to 
one-half inch. It is made of such light- 
weight material that it is easy to use. 


LAWN ACCESSORIES 

Turf edgers, once in the family tool 
shed, are used often (Fig. 22). A handy 
tool for cutting new flower beds, borders, 
and keeping the lawn edges trim and neat. 

The long-handled dandelion weeder is 
fine for the gardener who takes pride in 
his lawn. Inexpensive, light weight, but 
sturdy, it keeps one of the most persist- 
ent weeds from the lawn (Fig. 23). 


SUNDIALS FOR GARDEN HOURS 

Sundials are among the,more expensive 
gifts. All kinds of sayings are inscribed 
on the face of the dials. They have a 
sentimental value quite different from any 
other Garden Gift (Fig. 24). 


THE BEST OF ALL 

The most satisfying gift you ean select 
for your gardening friend is THE FLOWER 
Grower. Through its pages, month by 
month, the gardener can receive help and 
inspiration in the field he loves best. Why 
not make this a gala Christmas and in- 
clude a subscription to THE FLOWER 
JROWER with every Garden Gift you 
send! 








Gala Holiday Decorations 
(Continued from page 525) 
HINTS 


There are just a few things to be re- 
membered with regard to Christmas deco- 
rations. 

First, don’t have too many of them. 
Always decide upon the most important 
spot in the room. One beautifully deco- 
rated mantel, entranee, hallway, or table 
is so much better than little dabs of ever- 
green all over the rooms. 

Second, have your decorations’ simple 
in character, following the principles of 


balance and harmony. A wreath that is 
too elaborately decorated with fruits and 
berries, with silvered cones and ribbons, 
does not add dignity to a room, but rather 
makes it restless. A wreath that is over- 
large for an entrance or a window gives 
only an effect of crowding rather than 
one of beauty. 


Winter Damage in Central New 
York 


EPORTS on last winter’s trying con- 

ditions and the disastrous results on 
shrubs, trees, and flowers, still come in; 
and I must now have my say. 

I have concluded that Central New 
York was hit as hard as any place in the 
East, and here in my immediate locality 
conditions were worse than I have ever 
seen them when I was living in Canada. 
Such a Winter leads us to revise our ideas 
regarding the hardiness of certain plants. 
Many of those that we have always looked 
upon as possessing ironclad hardiness just 
eouldn’t take it. On the other hand, 
things that even the nurseries tell us are 
of doubtful hardiness or “rather tender,” 
eame through unscathed. 

Here, Privet of all kinds was killed to 
the ground but grew up well from the 
base. Barberry hedges suffered terribly, 
and I have yet to see one that has turned 
out well, unless it was all eut back in the 
Spring. My Japanese Quince hedge was 
just as badly hit. But very few shrubs 
were actually killed; and when cut back, 
most of them have grown again, although 
in many cases the growth is weak. 

I have always been told that Campanula 
pyramidalis is not very hardy. I have 
about fifteen plants, and outside of heav- 
ing and breaking a few tap roots,—a mis- 
hap that might easily occur in a much 
milder Winter,—they did not suffer in the 
least; all are living and growing now. 

Daphne cneorum is another against 
which we have been warned, yet here it 
eame through without the least injury, 
suffering less than any other evergreen. 

I had a few seedling Cytisus of the 
Daisy Hill strain, which had only a thin 
sereen of evergreen boughs thrown over 
them to protect them from the winter sun- 
shine. I had not the faintest hope that 
they would live, yet they were almost un- 
injured, only the tips being killed back. 

Perhaps the strangest of all, however, 
is the following: 

Last Fall while digging in the border, 
I accidentally dug up a bunch of Nar- 
eissus bulbs. I threw them on the ground 
at the base of an apple tree, where they 
lived all Winter with only a covering of 
about three inches of snow during the 
coldest weather. In the Spring one of 
these bulbs rooted fast and bloomed. 


There are certain bulbs that we are ad- 
vised to set fairly deep and mulch as a 
protection from freezing. Actually, all 
we can do for them is to provide perfect 
drainage and set them deep enough so 
that they will not be affected by alternate 
freezing and thawing, and so that when 
they actually do thaw out, the process 
will be slow. When the ground freezes, 
four or five feet deep, we cannot pos- 
sibly keep the bulbs from freezing also. 


EvmMer H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 
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MY METHOD WITH TULIPS 


Have I, or have I not, made a discovery 
in regard to growing Tulips? I am in- 
clined to think that I have, but further 
experiment will be needed to determine for 
a certainty. For ten or twelve years I 
have been taking the bulbs from the beds 
in July and setting them out again in 
October. But in the perennial border, 
where I grow various kinds in small groups, 
I had been taking them up only every two 
or three years. The improvement was 
always quite obvious when the bulbs were 
taken up and reset. 

Last year I took up two of these clumps 
and replanted them at once, keeping out 
the small ones, of course. These clumps 
were far ahead of the others last Spring. 
Not only were the flowers larger and the 
stems taller, but the flowers lasted longer. 
In looking over the garden, one could 
hardly help but notice that there was three 
distinct grades of plants. Those that had 
not been taken up were the poorest; then, 
considerably better, were those that had 
been lifted and planted again in the Fall; 
while those that had been divided and reset 
at once were by far the best. And now I 
am wondering how the custom of keeping 
the bulbs out of the ground until Fall 
ever came about, and just what the theory 
is. 


ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 
TREES IN THE BACK YARD 


Trees in the back yard near house, to 
shade the back part of the house, have 
grown in a few years to be forty or fifty 
feet high. When they were planted, I did 
not think they would get large enough to 
do the present owners any good; but one 
can’t realize how fast some trees grow. 
They are Maples, and make a charming 
picture. So plant trees where they are 
needed. 


Mrs. H. E. Itirr, (Kans. ) 


IDENTITY OF LONDON-PRIDE 

In your September issue there * appears 
among a list of some “Old Names for 
Flowers,” London-Pride, Soapwort,—Sapo- 
naria officinalis. 

London-Pride has ever been known to me 
botanically as Saxifraga umbrosa, and it is 
so listed in the British catalogues. It is of 
doubtful hardiness in my experience. 

Saponaria ocymoides flattens itself on my 
wall, and is more effective there than if 
allowed to sprawl over better things in the 
rock garden. 

W. M. R., (N. J.) 


ORCHARD GRASS KILLS OUT QUACK 
GRASS 


We noted an interesting fact on our farm 
some years ago, which may or may not 
have a great deal of significance; we have 
not had sufficient opportunity to experiment 
to any extent to find out. 

We had a field in which grew quite a 
lot of quack grass. It was plowed and 
seeded to orchard grass, which killed the 
quack grass. In several places around the 
farm, accidental seedings of orchard grass 
have “run out” the quack grass. When the 
quack grass is dead, the orchard grass may 
be plowed up leaving the ground clean. 

We would like to know if anyone else 
has had any experience along this line. 


Mrs. JAMES F. Coopmr, ( Mich.) 
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TERRARIUMS FOR SEED GERMINA- 
TION 


Good success with very fine and slow- 
germinating seeds, may be had by the use 
of the terrarium principle, using any small 
glass jar that has a cover, any size, from 
a cracked pint fruit jar to the smallest- 
size vaseline jar; one kind of seed for 
each jar, and where just a few plants are 
wanted. The jar must be clean. 

First; saturate some sphagnum moss, 
squeeze out till it doesn’t drip, place a 
layer in bottom 1 inch to 1% inches deep, 
pressed down level, but not too tightly. 


Seed 


Loam and 
sand 









Sphag hum 
MOSS 


estos 


Terrarium for seed 
getmina tion 


Next, a layer (up to 1 inch deep) of half 
good soil and half sand, sifted through 
screen-wire. Baked soil is best, to destroy 
all possible fungus. Sow seed on the sifted 
soil. If very fine such as Gloxinia, Ges- 
neria, Begonia, etc., do not cover. If seed 
is larger or slow to germinate, cover with 
a very little fine sand. Put lid on tight 
(no rubber) and set in a dark, warm place 
or a sunny window; though seed needs 
only the two necessary conditions of heat 
and moisture to sprout. 

When seed are up, set in a sunny window 
until plants are large enough to trans- 
plant. A long stick flattened at the end is 
good for transplanting. It is well to leave 
lid off for a day or so, before resetting, to 
allow plants to harden off a little. They 
can be transplanted to flats with a glass 
cover, if plants are tiny. The moisture is 
practically all retained unless lid is re- 
moved, so ideal conditions are kept, inside 
the jar. If soil looks dry and there is no 
moisture on glass, run a few drops of water 
down the inside of jar, so as not to dis- 
turb the soil. 


I have started Calla melanoleuca and 
many others, besides those mentioned, in 
this way. Some Cactus seedlings I planted 
last Summer are still in a small shaving- 
cream jar and looking fine. Needless to 
say, the very best success will be had in 
early Spring and Summer. I make my 
incubators do double duty by placing these 
miniature terrariums on them while run- 
ning, thus getting bottom heat. It is not 
prohibited to remove the lid to take a 
“peep” sometimes, providing it is replaced 
soon. 

Mrs. Forrest Huss, (Iowa) 


WILD CARDINAL FLOWER 


How many readers have plants of the 
Wild Cardinal Flower in their gardens? 
Those who do not have it miss a hand- 
some showing during late July and a part 
of August. I have a number of them 
just begining to show color. They are 
happily growing in a corner of the garden, 
among a great bunch of wonderful Maiden- 
hair Ferns and other plants, and will be 
a delight for two weeks or more. 

Their natural home is beside a river 
bank, in soil more or less fertile, and 
they have a similar soil in my garden. 
They can be raised from seed, and with 
a little care the old plants can be grown 
year after year, and gradually increase 


in size. H. M. F., (Mass.) 


NEW WAY TO GROW PERENNIALS 

One time when I was planting perennial 
seeds, our little girl wanted to plant seeds 
too. I gave her a few and she planted them 
in a discarded dishpan, one with holes in 
the bottom. Although 1 planted many more 
seeds than she, she had the most plants in 
the Fall, for her dishpan method proved 
ideal for raising perennials. 

We have now used discarded dishpans 
for several years. Boxes and smaller pans 
can be used, but they are not nearly so 
satisfactory. They are not so easily handled 
and usually not so deep. There are two 
distinct advantages to planting seeds thus, 
over planting them in beds or frames. 

First: They may be easily moved from 
shade to part or full sun, according to the 
temperature best suited to the growing 
plants. Through a very hot spell in Sum- 
mer our little plants grow thriftily in a 
shady place, while those in immovable beds 
must bake as long as the sun shines. Our 
back yard is north of the house. When the 
weather is good, we put the pans out where 
they get full sun. When hot, we drag them 
up close to the north side of the house, 
where they get only morning and evening 
sun and no hot, dry south wind. Also, 
during a prolonged rainy period, our pans 
are moved as soon as they have the moisture 
they need, into a sheltered place or covered 
with tubs or oilcloth until the rain ceases. 

Second: They may be watered from the 
bottom—the ideal way—by setting the 
pans into tubs partly filled with water, and 
leaving them until moisture shows on the 
soil surface. Plants become deep rooted 
when watered thus. 

In the Fall we plant our splendid little 
seedlings into their permanent places. 


Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (S. Dak.) 


KEEPING ORIENTAL POPPIES FROM 
WILTING 

Flower lovers may be interested in my 
method of keeping Oriental Poppies from 
wilting after they are cut. I dipped the end 
of each stem in melted paraffine imme- 
diately after they were cut, dipping them 
about three times each. They kept for 
several days and did not wilt. 

Mrs. L. E. MEINHARDT, (Texas) 


MILKWEED FOR WARTS 
I used the Milk of Milkweed on an 
obstinate wart on one of my fingers, and 
it took it off in just a few weeks. I just 
treated it two or three times one day, 
which was all. It was the rose-colored 
flowered Milkweed. 


Mrs. Apa B. Caro, (Mo.) 
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WOODPECKERS DRILL PORCH POSTS 
I was much interested in a query in the 
July number of THE FLOWER GROWER, from 
a lady in N. J., who asked what could be 
done to prevent Woodpeckers from making 
holes in her porch pillars, as we are 
pestered the same way in the Spring. 

Our pillars are not the large ones, but 
are the circular hollow ones about nine 
inches diameter; and last Spring a pair 
of big Hairy Woodpeckers nearly drove me 
frantic with their rapping and tapping to 
get into that hollow tree! They were not 
scary, but would get so absorbed in their 
work that my husband could get within two 
feet of the post before they would fly away! 
They haven’t done it so much this Summer, 
but one was trying it out yesterday. 

Shall watch to see if anyone has a 
remedy. 

Mrs. W. B. Pierce, (N. Y.) 


FIRE PREVENTION 

Before setting a grass fire, get an assist- 
ant, two buckets of water and two heavy 
sacks. Soak the sacks in the water, and 
keep them and the water in immediate reach 
until the fire is out. Also keep hold of a 
good garden rake, to drag burnable material 
from in front of the fire, if need occurs. 
Dry grass sometimes flashes almost as 
swiftly as gunpowder, and no_ chances 
should be taken. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (M3.) 


DEPRESSION VS. BUSINESS OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Old Man Depression has _ certainly 
stopped many in business, but I wonder if 
he has not also been responsible for start- 
ing others. This has been my experience, 
and I realize it bears out in part THE 
CoopER PLAN. 

I have always enjoyed raising flowers, 
and for the past five years I have devoted 
much attention to their specific needs. 

Living in a small city where no green- 
house or florist is now located, I have had 
many calls for donations of flowers, and 
the past season has seen quite a number 
asking to buy. As a result, I have gold 
enough to enable me to substantially in- 
crease my stock. This has given an added 
incentive toward growing better flowers. 

Upon displaying some Glads and Dahlias 
in.a local store window, I received requests 
for bulbs and tubers. I dispose of all of 
my surplus through our local store. 

While T am only a beginner in this busi- 
ness, it has given me a keener interest in an 
already pleasurable pastime, and I have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by it. 

Mrs. Grorce Lerst, (Wis.) 


PETUNIAS FROM SELF-SOWN SEED 


If any person wishes to raise a large 
crop of Petunia plants at home for use 
another season, let the plants mature seeds 
where they stand; or pull them late in 
the season and put them in a pile’in some 
sheltered place where it would be possible 
for little plants to start in the Spring. I 
had hundreds of such plants this last 
Spring, and it was a pleasure to divide 
with my neighbors. 

H. M. F., (Mass.) 


DROUGHT MAKES REARRANGEMENT 
NECESSARY 

I am now rearranging by entire garden. 
Two very dry seasons have driven me to 
this. Now, all plants that stand drought go 
to one side of the garden, while in the 
other I will have all the moisture-lovers,— 
Beardlese Iris, Astilbe, Thalictrum, Trollius, 
and such thirsty bulbs as Calla, Cooperia, 
and Zephyranthes. 


Etmurr H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 
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BIRD HOUSE FROM FLOWER POT 


A big flower pot makes an excellent shelf 
or shelter for Robins. The bottom can be 
broken out of the pot by tapping gently 
with a small hammer, and using a file to 
smooth up the rough edges. Four cleats, 
as shown in the sketch, will hold the flower 
pot in position. Use screws through the 
cleats, as nails may split the short pieces. 


Wal? 





mae 
Front view of [iobin Fast 
Side view of Robin Rest 





Robins do not want an inclosure, but 
only protection, and so this flower pot idea, 
if the flower pot is a large one, will make 
not only an acceptable Robin Rest, but one 
which is very durable. It can be fastened 
against the wooden wall of any building, 
or it can be mounted on a piece of board 
nailed to a tree. 


Mrs. M. DreEBELOow, (III.) 


ORIGIN OF PLANT NAMES 


I noticed in THE FLOWER GROWER some 
information about the origin of flowers and 
plants; and being interested in etymology 
and having some knowledge’ of languages, 
have prepared a short article on the origin 


‘of some flower names. 


Gr.—Greek; Lat.—Latin. 

Achillea: after the Greek hero, Achilles 

Acthionema: burnt threads (Gr.) 

Adenophora: carrying glands (Gr.) 

Agrostemma: agro: field; stemma: wreath 
(Gr.) 

Ajuga: A: without; juga: yoke (Gr.) 

Anemone: wind (Gr.) 

Alyssum: A: no or not; lyssa: madness 
(Gr.) 

Aquilegia: eaglespur (Lat.) 

Arabis: Arabian 

Anthemis: anthemum: flower (Gr.) 

Aster: star (Gr.) 

Arenaria: arena; sand (Lat.) 

Armeria: prob. from ancient country 

Asperula: asper: rough; ula: little (Lat.) 

Asphodelus: A: not; sphodra: strong (Gr.) 

Artemisia: from Olympian Goddess, Artimis, 
or Diana (Gr.) 


Asclepias: from Aesculapius, the God of 
Medicine (Gr.) 

Astilbe: A: without; stilbein: to glitter 
(Gr.) 

Baptisia: baptisein: to dye (Gr.) 


Bellis: pretty (Lat.) 

Boltonia and Buconia: after botanists 

=: eali: pretty; mint (s nymph) 
(Gr.) 

Campanula: campana: bell; ula: little (Lat.) 

Calimeris: cali: pretty; meris: parts (Gr.) 

Callirhoe: cali: pretty; rhoe: from rein, to 


flow (Gr.) (An ocean nymph) 
Caryopteris: caryon: nut; _ pteris: wing 
(Gr.) 


Convalleria: convallis: a valley (Lat.) 

Cephalaria: caphalos: head (Gr.) 

Cerastium: cerastes: horned (Gr.) 

Chelone: a tortoise (Gr.) 

Cimicifuga: cimex: a bug; fugare: to drive 
away (lat.) 

Coreopsis: coris: a bug; opsis: like (Gr.) 

Dianthus: djans: heavenly; (sanskrit) & 
anthus: flower (Gr.) 

Dicentra: di: double; kentron: spur (Gr.) 

Digitalis: digitus: finger, thimble (Lat.) 


Eryngium: a thistle (Gr.) 
Echinops: echimes: hedgehog; ops: face 
(Gr.) 


Erigeron: eri: early; geron: old man (Gr.) 

Eriophyllum: erio: wool; phyllum: leaf 
(Gr.) 

Eupatorium, Euphorbia, Funkia, Gaillardia: 
named after botanists 

Gypsophila: gypsum: lime; philein: to love 
(Gr.) 

Hemerocallis: day; beauty (Gr.) 

Helianthemum & Helianthus: 
anthemum: flower (Gr.) 

Heliopsis: sun; opsis: like (Gr.) 


helios: sun; 


Hepatica: hepas: liver (Gr.) 

Hypericum : hyper: above; icon: image 
(Gr.) 

Iberis: from Iberia: Spain 

Iris: from Egyptian: a Eys 


Lithospermum : lithos : stone ; spermum: 
seed 
Lavandula: lavere: to wash (as Romans 


used it in the bath) (Lat.) 

Lychnis: lamp wick; formerly used as such 
(Gr.) 

Lysimachia: stop-battle; formerly the plant 
was thought to act that way 


Meconopsis : mecon : poppy; opsis: like 
(Gr.) 
Myosotis: myos: mouse; otis: ear (Gr.) 


Oenothera: oeno: wine; therein: to hunt. 
(The pungent flavor caused the desire for 
a drink.) 

Peony: the Greek God of healing 

Pachysandra: pachys: thick (Gr.) 

Phlox: a flame (Gr.) 

Pentstemon: pente: five; stemons: threads 
or stems (Gr.) 

Physalis: a bladder (Gr.) 

Polemonium: a battle (Gr.) 

Platyeodon: platys: wide; codon: a bell 
(Gr.) 

Polygonatum: poly: many; gonatum: bends 
or knees (Gr.) 

Pyrethrum: fiery 

Potentilla: little power (Lat.) 

Rosmarinus: ros: dew; marinus: sea (Lat.) 

Saponaria: sapo: soap (Lat.) 

Seabiosa: its virtues supposed to be a cure 
for the Scabies disease 

Sedum: from sedere: to sit, as the plant 
stays where put (Lat.) 

Solidago: to make solid; to heal (Lat.) 

Spiraea: a wreath (Gr.) 

Stachys: ear of corn, used as surgical band- 
age (Gr.) 

Statice: to stand, or stop (bleeding?) (Gr.) 

Thalictrum: thalla: to bloom (Gr.) 

Thymus: thymos: mind, courage; or thyo: 
to sacrifice (Gr.) 

Tunica: a coat (Lat.) 

Veronica : vera: true; icon: image; or 
phero and nice: bearing victory (Gr.) 

A. Van KaAMMEN, (Mich.) 


Answers to “Fruit Guessing 


Contest” 

1. Apricot. 9. Apple. 

2. Citron. 10. Prune. 
8. Orange. 11. Lemon. 
4. Quince. 12. Dates. 

5. Peach. 18. Currants. 
6. Limes. 14. Banana. 
7. Grapes. 15. Plum. 

&. Cherries. 16. Figs. 


Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to “Tune In On Nature” 


1. No. She takes solid food into her 
mouth where it is held im a tiny 
pocket until all liquid is extracted, 
then the pellet of solids is expelled 
from her mouth. 

The tongue of the Drone Bee is too 

short to reach nectar in the blossoms. 

8. The Old World Cuckoos, the South 

American Rice Grackle, and the Amer- 

ican Cow-Bird. 

These Flies are victims of a parasitic 

fungus. The white threads are the 

spores by which other flies may catch 
the disease. 

5. The curious front teeth of rodents 
continue to grow as long as the ani- 
mal lives. Continuous gnawing, alone, 
keeps the teeth short enough for com- 
fort. 

6. Yes; but all eggs from such virgin 

queens hatch into Drones. Eggs must 

be fertilized to produce Worker Bees. 

Wind and insects. 

8. Approximately 3,500 species of Ants 
are known. 

9. The Drone dies immediately after 
mating the first time. 

10. The species is so named because the 
grub-like larvae may spend 17 years 
beneath soil before emerging to change 
to an adult Locust. 


HELEN E. Ruy Le, (Nebr.) 
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Watering Norway Spruce 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have a number of Norway Spruce planted 
about 300 feet away from the house, where 
it is impossible to water them in Winter. 
Please advise if it is O. K. to put well-soaked 
peat moss around them, close to the trunk. 


Mrs. HENRY TRAUB, (N. Y.) 


Answer: Evergreens will need compara- 
tively little watering during the Winter, 
owing to average low temperature and the 
fact that there is little evaporation or 
transpiration from the foliage, as the trees 
are practically dormant during this period. 
If the ground is already well saturated 
with water, either by rainfall or artificial 
watering, a two-inch layer of peat moss on 
the ground, evenly spread out as far as the 
branches extend, but kept away from the 
trunk a few inches, will be desirable as a 
mulch and as providing fertility; but it 
should not be necessary to provide water for 
evergreens during the Winter, unless they 
are recently planted, and probably not then 
unless conditions are very unusual. 


— (Ep1Tor) 


Arborvitae Turns Brown 


To THE EDITOR :— 


My Arborvitae (evergreens) all turn brown 
at this time of the year (September), and 
last Fall I thought they were dead. This 
year they were fine and green again during 
the Summer. They have now turned brown 
again, and I would like to know whether this 
is natural for them or if that is what they 
call “cedar rust;” and whether something 
should be done. 


Mrs. P. H. LEININGER, (Wisc.). 


Answer: It is, of course, natural for 
evergreens to change color as Winter ap- 
proaches; especially during 1934 is this 
true, when your section, in common with 
many other sections of this country, expe- 
rienced a severe drouth during the Sum- 
mer. Even though you may have kept 
your Arborvitae watered, the heat has been 
so intense that it would have a tendency 
to mature the foliage at an earlier date 
than usual, so that the browning effect 
would be more noticeable. 

It is possible that you may have some 
evergreen disease, but I am suggesting the 
natural habits of evergreens as they would 
behave in this section. 

Further suggestions from readers who 
have had experience will be acceptable. 


— (EpIToR) 


Poinsettia Leaves Dropping 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have a question about Poinsettias. The 
leaves have partly dropped off and the roots 
have decayed. I have been most careful 
about the watering, and they have not been 
watered too much nor have they got too dry. 
I have used little manure water and what I 
did use was weak. The temperature dropped 
in the greenhouse from 65 degrees to 55 and 
50 degrees for four or five nights between 6 
and 7 p. m. Would that be the cause of this 
root decay and dropping of leaves? 


H. G. A., (Iowa) 


Answer: Sharp drops in temperature are 
the most probable cause of your plants los- 
ing foliage, but this should not affect the 
roots in any way. On the mornings after 
the temperature had dropped down sharply 
you may have noticed how the foliage, even 
though green, drooped badly. When this 
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occurs some loss of leaves is liable to follow, 
unless a steady temperature thereafter is 
maintained. My experience has been that 
one sharp drop may not do much damage, 
but a recurrence is sure to cause trouble. 
As bracts develop, if the temperature is 
gradually lowered no harm will result, pro- 
vided always that the plants are carefully 
watered and not exposed to any cold drafts. 


C. W. (in Florists’ Review ) 





Amaranthus 


What Variety of Amaranthus? 
To THE EDITOR :— 
Herewith is a snapshot of an Amaranthus 
grown in my yard this year. This picture 
was taken October 1st. The plant was eight 
feet six inches in height, and about six feet 
six inches in diameter. It is an even shade 
of wine-red. Can you tell me its name? It 
has had no special treatment. 

Mrs. E. E. Wess, (Ohio) 


Answer: The variety described is prob- 
ably Prince’s Feather, according to Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture. The Amaran- 
thus is described as an old garden plant, 
sometimes a weed. with dark-red or purple 
flowers, and growing very tall. 


— (Eprror) 





Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


KILLING CINNAMON VINES 


How can I kill the roots of a Cinnamon 
Vine, which is too prolific, in a border by 
a fence? 

B. Dovutuitt, (Ind.) 


DELPHINIUM TROUBLES 
We have had a very dry Summer here, 
and my Delphiniums were all covered with 
mildew. The large bed was quite old and 
I am moving and replanting in new 
ground. On examining roots, I find that 
every one has been hollowed by some worm 


. or insect, as there are traces of them all 


through the roots. In fact I wonder how 
they have lived with only a few small 
roots the size of coarse thread. Every mil- 
dewed plant I have ever dug, the last few 
years, is in the same condition. I won- 
der if this is why they mildew? 

JENNIE ALGUIRE, (Ont.) 


HYDRANGEA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I would like to know what to do for my 
Hydrangeas, the bush form, P. G. variety, 
to make them bloom. 

Mrs. P. H. LEININGER, ( Wisc.) 


IDENTITY OF SHRUB 

Some 35 or 40 years ago near Nashville, 
Tennessee, my grandmother had a shrub 
which grew to a height of about 4 feet, 
as I now remember it. The shrub had a 
very delightful fragrant bloom, or fruit, 
about the size of a strawberry, and I be- 
lieve they called it a “Strawberry Bush.” 
The color of the bud, or fruit, was dark red. 

Would like to identify the bush and get 
the correct name so as to be able to order 
same. 

J. P. SHEEHAN, (Texas) 


CULTURE OF ZINNIAS 

About the first week in August the 
leaves on my Zinnias begin to mold from 
mildew, but the plants continue to bloom 
until frost. I start early in the season 
to spray with Bordeaux Mixture, but it 
seems to have no effect. Can some reader 
offer suggestions and also tell me how to 
grow the large Zinnias? 

Mrs. Rospert E. Vickers, (W. Va.) 


MOUNTAIN ASH FAILS TO LIVE 


I have planted two European Mountain 
Ash, which I purchased from nurseries, 
and one which I raised as a seedling. All 
have failed to grow. Can anyone tell me 
why? Must there be incorporated into the 
soil some certain element? 

GARRETT JACKSON, (Ohio) 


WISTARIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I am at a loss to know why my Wistaria 
does not bloom. Every year it soars 
heavenward to such an extent that the top 
runners have to be cut off. 

A neighbor has one that is trained well 
out, forming a veritable canopy from which 
hang innumerable racemes every Spring. 
Twice I have had a professional trim the 
vine, three or four blooms resulting, only. 
I cannot understand why the plant should 
make so much wood without blooming. 


C. B. CHATFIELD, ( Mich.) 


ALMOND SHRUB FAILS TO BUD 

I have some Flowering Almond shrubs 
that are four years old that did not even 
bud last Spring. Usually they are kept 
from blooming on account of spring frosts 
we have, so I wonder if someone would 
tell me what’s wrong and what fertilizer 
is best and how they should be pruned. 


Mrs. S. D. BAvert, (Texas) 
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DAHLIAS 


We are new-comers as advertisers in this 
publication, therefore we are anxious for 
the readers to know that we are and have 
been leaders in the introductions of the 
World's dahlias. The World's 
record for size belongs to our introduction 
“Murphy’s Masterpiece” which was grown 
17% inches in diameter in 1934. To intro- 
duce making a _ special 
offer of three famous prize winning dahlias 
listing at $2.00 each, for $4.00. They are 
“Eagle Rock Fantasy” famous the world 
over, winning many prizes for best bloom 
“Chas. G. Reed” largest and 
best Dahlia in many shows, “Betty Colter” 


largest 


ourseives we are 


in the show 





an Honor Roll dahlia, a big winner. This 
offer is good only until Feb. Ist. Order 
now, roots shipped at. planting time. 


Catalog 

| BALLAY-SUCCESS DAHLIAS 
WIN EVERYWHERE 

SUCCESS DAHLIA GARDEN 


Lawrence, Mass. 





NARCISSUS 


IN THE HOUSE 


Burpee’s Sweet-scented Paper White 
Narcissus. Easiest house flower to 
grow. Just a bowl, pebbles, water. 
P Guaranteed to bloom. Large bulbs 
3 for 20c; 12 for 65c; 100 for $4.50. All postpaid. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 591 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 












Your Name 


| On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
| Send postal now. 
| 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 














The SUNSET LILY 


Beautiful and much talked- 


of New Hardy Lily. Tall 
robust plants. Flowers rich 
scarlet faced with orange 


and maroon. : 

Strong Bulbs 3 for $1.75 
Mammoth $1.00 each, 
3 for $2.50 
Write for illustrated catalog 
Yerex Lily Gardens 
Tigard, Oregon 


FOR WINTERSOWING 


Lilium, 














You can sow seeds of Eremurus, 


Iris, Gentian, Arbutus and the like, any 
time that the ground thaws, right up to 
March. All these need winter’s cold for 


Unique catalog. Dept. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville * 


starting. 





Jersey 


CHRISTMAS 
COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid we will ship 3 each, 


New 











large bulbs’ correctly labeled, and 
neatly packed, as follows: 

Albatros Minuet 

Aflame Mother Machree 


Orange Wonder 
Picardy 

Mrs. Sisson 
Vanity Fair 


Ave Maria 
Com, Koehl 

E. I. Farrington 
Golden Dream 


We will supply medium sized bulbs 
of above collection for $1.35 Prepaid. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook e New Hampshire 
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CULTURE OF IRIS FILIFOLIA 


Have recently bought some bulbs of Iris 
Filifolia and presume these are known as 
Dutch Irises. Would like to have some 
suggestions about culture of this particular 
Iris; and as I planted these during early 
October wonder if that is the right time. 
Suggestions will be gratefully received. 

Mrs. ClypeE Stropparp, (N. Y.) 


LILIES FROM SEED 


I am very much interested in growing 
Lilies from seed, and have read almost 
every article and book on the subject that 
I can find. 


The easier ones such as tenuifolium, 
regale, longiflorum, philippinense, formo- 
sanum, golden gleam, etc., give me no 


trouble; but the harder kinds such as aura- 
tum, giganteum, colchicum, etc., do; and I 
think it is due to control or lack of it, of 
the temperature for germinating the seed. 
None of the books I have read give infor- 
mation on this phase. Perhaps you or 
some of your readers could give me the 
range of temperatures between which these 
seeds will germinate. 


S. E. CoLiier, (Ont.) 


PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 


I have several clumps of Peonies which 
do not bloom, and discovered that the tuber- 


ous root (the old) have become infested 
with wire worms (larvae of the click 
beetle). Is there any method of destroying 


this pest, or should I dig out the plants 
and destroy them? The border in which 
these worms thrive is well cultivated from 
time to time. 

C. B. CHATFIELD, ( Mich.) 


HONEY PLANTS FOR OKLAHOMA 


Will some reader give me a list of flow- 
ers, plants, etc., which come next to Sweet 
Clover and the Matrimony Vine (Lycium 
Chinense), that will give a honey-flow or 
nectar nearly the whole year, down here 
in Oklahoma? 


MAr-BInKS HONEY Company, (Okla.) 


ANSWERS 


DIVERSITY OF THE GENUS 


EUPHORBIA 

In reply to E. M. Howell, (Wash.) : 

Euphorbia is a large genus including 
about 500 species. Hardly another genus 
includes types which are so diversified in 
their outward form. This diversity be- 
comes more vivid when one compares the 
outward aspects of E. marginata (Snow- 
on-the-Mountain) with EE. pulecherrima 
(Poinsettia), or with E. meloformis (a 
pactus-like species). 

Briefly, the following are important fea- 
tures common to all species of Euphorbia; 
viz.: Flowers unisexual, all lacking as to 
a calyx, and collected into a cup-shaped 
calyx-like structure (involucre). In this 
aggregation, the involucre surrounds many 
staminate flowers and one pistillate flower. 
This whole set-up is often mistaken for a 
single flower. As is fairly well-known, the 
beauty of most of the cultivated Euphor- 
bias does not reside in the flowers, but in 
the leaves (bracts) which surround them. 
They are plants with milky acrid juice. 

The citation of “Spurge” as a common 
name for Pachysandra terminalis serves to 
point out frequently-met instances in which 
common names are unsatisfactory. Pachy- 
sandra is a member of the Box family 
which is somewhat closely allied, by some 
botanists united, with the Euphorbia family. 

ORVILLE Dant, ( Minn.) 


POOR SEED GERMINATION 
Answering M. Treverton, ( Mo.) : 


Some seeds require a long time to germi- 
nate, especially if they have a chance to 
dry out before sowing. This is probably 
due to a hard impervious covering which 
prevents moisture from getting through. 

Very small seeds are unable to break 
through the earth from any depth, and 
should be sown very shallow or merely 
pressed into the surface of the soil. Too 
deep sowing, I believe, is more often the 
‘ause of failure than any other. 

Most annuals germinate readily, also 
some perennials. It is always best to shade 
the seeds after sowing until they show 
signs of germinating. They should not be 
allowed to dry out at any time, but over- 
watering should also be avoided. Sandy, 
well-drained soil is best. 

Slow or difficult perennial seeds, such as 
Aconitum, should be sown as soon as gath- 
ered, when possible. Many difficult peren- 
nial seeds seem to benefit by alternate 
freezing and thawing. Such often germinate 
well in early Spring when sown the previ- 
ous Fall, where they freeze and thaw dur- 
ing the winter months. 


N. A. HALLAvER, (N. Y.) 


WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 
Answering Mrs. J. P. Vandeveer, (Kans.) : 
Make a good strong suds of household 

soap, 2 quarts of water, and add a glass of 
vinegar. I sure got rid of the pest. Dip 
the plant into the suds. I had tried for 
several years different things, but this year 
I haven’t had any at all. 

Mrs. P. F. PENN, ( Mont.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DROPS BUDS AND LEAVES 


In answer to Mrs. W. R. 


( Mass.) : 

Perhaps you keep the Cactus too wet. 
One should never water pot plants too 
often. The soil should be dry and then 
watered, and allowed to drain. Also a 
Christmas Cactus should not be moved at 
all in the Winter. I put mine outdoors, 
right on the lawn near my shrubbery, and 
leave it there all Summer. Just before 
freezing time, I bring it in the house, put 
it in a certain place, and leave it there. 

This year my Cactus blossomed continu- 
ously; in fact it is still blossoming now. 
(Mar. 20). I believe it is because I put 
some bone meal and some Vigoro around 
in the dirt. Do not get it too close to the 
plant; just work it around in the ground. 


Northrop, 


Once in a while I take all my plants 
and set them in the kitchen sink (the 
Christmas Cactus included), and sprinkle 
them with a brush broom with water in 
which has been added a little household 
ammonia. It does not hurt any plants, and 
you’d be surprised how much greener they 
look and how nice and clean they smell. 
My mother always gave her plants this 
treatment. 

Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


PROPAGATING DAPHNE 
Answering Orville E. Steiman, (Mo.) : 
Daphne Cneorum may be propagated by 
layering in the Spring. This process has 
been described and illustrated in past num- 
bers of THE FLOWER GROWER, but briefly 
consists of laying branches down and cov- 
ering them with soil, pinning’them in place 
with a small forked stick. The branch is 
injured by a small slanting cut on the un- 
der side where it comes into contact with 
the soil, and the cut is kept open by in- 
serting a tiny stick. The roots form at the 
point of injury. 

Daphne can also be grown from seed 
planted as soon as ripe. 


Mrs. Paut Murpock, (Nebr.) 
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HARDINESS OF LAWN GRASS SEED 
Answering W. D. Rottger, (N. Y.): 
Sometimes lawns planted late are injured 

by hard freezing weather, because the 
young grass is not firmly established and 
is sparse. However, seed sown as late as 
November would not have time to sprout 
until the following Spring, thereby lying 
dormant all Winter; and being hardy, as 
Kentucky Blue grass is (or other lawn 
seeds for that matter) would get an extra 
early start in Spring. Even some flower 
seeds like Marigolds, annual Larkspur, 
Snapdragon, and California Poppies, readily 
germinate in the early Spring from fall, 
hand or self-sown seed which has lain dor- 
mant all Winter. 


E. M. Howe tx, ( Wash.) 


LAVENDER PLANTS FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs, A. H. Ketchum, (lowa), 
April issue: 

Templin, Bradley Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
have a Sweet Lavender listed. It needs a 
winter protection. I just sow same as I 
do any seed, and have never had any 
trouble making it grow. This firm will 
give directions for growing. 

Neither do I find it hard to winter over. 

Bertua D. Scorr, (N. Y.) 


AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 

With reference to growing Amaryllis 
Johnsonii from seed: 

This year I had Amaryllis Johnsonii set 
seed which I planted just as soon as the 
pod started to burst, and placed the box 
in the cellar on account of the exceedingly 
hot weather during the latter end of July. 
In about three weeks the seed germinated 
and I have fifteen small plants growing 
nicely. This method of planting the seed 
before it has dried out seems to be the 
better way. 

me S. E. CoLvier, (Ont.) 


NAME OF OLD-FASHIONED ROSE 


Answering Mrs. Jennie H. Lawrence, 
(Mass. ) : 

The old-fashioned Rose mentioned is 
probably a form of Rosa Gallica, of which 
some dealers offer several varieties. Some 
of these were common in old-time gardens. 

W. E. BontTraGeEr, (Ohio) 


THREE TYPES OF GLADIOUS 


I note that in your questions and answers 
department Mrs. Wright from New Jersey 
thinks there are three types of Glads, and 
refers to their splitting up and producing 
bulblets. 

It has been our experience that she has 
made the correct observation, but has 
drawn the wrong conclusions. It has been 
our observation that there is little or no 
correlation between the splitting up of 
bulbs and their bulblet producing tenden- 
cies. The splitting of bulbs more frequently 
ecurs in the primulinus types than in the 
larger-flowered types, although it is some- 
times found in the large-flowered ones. 
\lso the primulinus types usually produce 
. large number of bulblets. This trait is 
very often found in large-flowered types, 
uut is not the general rule. Usually the 
tendency to split up and to produce de- 
reasing quantities of bulblets increases 
vith the age of the parent bulb, although 
t has not been our experience that it 
ver starts as early as the second year 
from bulblets. In many varieties bulbs 
four or five years from bulblets become flat 
ind they make several divisions. In others, 
however, the bulbs may become eight or ten 
vears old and never divide. This type of 
bulb very seldom produce bulblets. 


JoHN K. BErLLARD, (Ohio) 
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GYPSOPHILA AS DRIED FLOWERS 


Answering R. L. Rowe, (Fla.) : 

To dry Gypsophila, we simply cut the 
stems and hang them upside down in a 
cool, dry place, such as a pantry or cellar- 
way. The single and double (G. panticu- 
lata and G. Bristol Fairy, respectively) are 
both beautiful when dried. We use them 
in winter bouquets and also in bouquets of 
fresh flowers. 

Mrs. H. C. Crisp, (S. Dak.) 


SPARMANNIA AFRICANA 

Answering Charles Goessl, (Wis.) : 

I have tried in vain to locate the stock 
of Sparmannia Africana, as I am sure it 
would be very desirable for planting in the 
open in Florida and Nassau. It was defi- 
nitely tested by Henry Nehrling, whose “The 
Plant World in Florida” has this to say 
about it: 

“This beautiful shrub was introduced into 
cultivation from South Africa almost a 
hundred and fifty years ago. It blooms al- 
most all the year and flowers most pro- 
fusely in Winter. The flowers appear in 
terminal cymes. They are of a_ peculiar 
shape, pure-white and very showy, with a 
mass of brush-like, protruding stamens of a 
bright orange-red. It grows well in any rich 
soil that is not too dry.” 

Bailey mentions it as being grown “out 
of doors in the southern United States” 
and “highly esteemed in Southern Cali- 
fornia.” He adds that the single variety is 
“one of the finest white-flowered shrubs or 
trees in cultivation; no Viburnum, Hydran- 
gea, or other shrub can compare with it at 
its blooming season.” 


H. S. Apams, (N. Y.) 


MAGNOLIA IN TUB IN WASHINGTON 

Answering Mrs. Nellie Schofield, (Wash.) : 

I should think that Magnolia ashei, 
which has been proved hardy by the New 
York Botanical Garden, might do for tubs, 
as it blooms when only a foot in height. 
Whether this has got into the trade, how- 
ever, I do not know. 

H. S. Apams, (N. Y.) 
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| EXPERTS PREFER 
\  hliNikaaieeiadictins ena eee ee —_ 
tm ENGLAND where the growing of flowers 
has attained the peak of floral perfection, 
‘Sutton’s Seeds are preferred by expert and? 
(home gardeners. These same seeds the 
{result of more than a century's experience 
in breeding none but improved strains by ) 
Sutton & Sons—will produce flowers of } 
}wonderful beauty in your garden ) 
| Send for Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in( 





Horticulture and General Garden Seed ( 
Catalogue for 1935 and learn about these 
\ ““pedigree-quality” seeds. This 200-page 
\ book illustrates and describes hundreds of 
al and gives much valuable horticul 
) 


tural advice. It will be sent postpaid for 
35c. For $1, we will send the following 
four packets of selected sorts of Sutton’s} 
Seeds, while for $1.25, we will send both) 
seeds and catalogue. , 
(ASTER. Sutton’s Scarlet King. Most bril- § 
liant flowers. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDIL. Sutton’s Violet ( 
Beauty. \ 
SILENE. Sutton’s Pink Star. Small star- ) 
like flowers of a delightful pink shade, 
VISCARIA. Sutton’s Pale Blue. China- 


blue flowers. 
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Please remit by International Money Order 


Address 
SUTTON & SONS, LTD. 
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Box 36 Reading, England } 
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ENGLAND’S BEST 














HUNT'S 
VELVET WONDER 


the sensational new 


purple Dahlia 





INTRODUCTION OF 1934 


Hunt’s Velvet Wonder received 
the only Award of Merit in the 
informal decorative class, at the 
New York Dahlia Show this Fall. 
A “Roll of Honor” variety, having 
all the desirable and pleasing habits 
of other Dahlia leaders. Striking 
foliage. Blooms up to 15 inches 


in diameter. Disease resistant. 


Plants $7.50 each 
Tubers $15.00 each 


* * * 


BURNETT BROS., Inc. 


92 Chambers St., New York City 
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ee GARDEN CLUB 





ECTURES 


For garden clubs that want authori- 
tative and interesting program ma- 
terial, we offer, absolutely free, two of 
the finest garden club lectures on in- 
sect control. Illustrated with beautiful 
colored lantern slides. One for flower 
gardens, the second for vegetables. 
Frankly, both lectures are written for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in 
insect control, yet there is no adver- 
tising nor any mention of our product, 
New Ever Green Spray. Write for in- 
formation and reservations. 


Educational Service Division 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
1590 N. W .Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the GAR- 
DENER’S CHRONICLE, America’s finest garden 
monthly. As official »rgan of the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society, it brings a wealth of information at little 
cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 per year. Single 
copies, 25c. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 


RRARND’S 
-ROOT 

LD cun800" 

All the standard old and all the prov- 

en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 

Double---singles. All colors---White, 

lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 






















Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 


GARDEN DIGEST 


is the only magazine that con- 

denses and reviews the best 
garden articles and ideas from 
hundreds of magazines, books 
and bulletins.. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 36 
times for two dollars. Sample for 
a dime or three 3c stamps. Address: 


GARDEN DIGEST 
1017B Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


CKS GardenéFloral Guide 


Choice new varieties, old favorites. 
Rare colors, giant sizes, including 





Garden Digest 













Vicks famous Asters. Fine st FF lower, 
Vegetable seeds—tested, guaranteed, 
t last year’s low prices! Seeds (ie 

, of 3 new flowers (value 70c) free 
with$1 order. Write today! 
JAMES VICK 
‘ 526 Vick Bldg. 
? Rochester, N.Y. 
Oldest Mail Seed House 








RARE .ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, includ- 
ing an up-to-date collection of Delphini- 
ums and Lupines and a large selection 
of Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free 
on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH - - - - - + ENGLAND 








CLEMATIS FROM SEED—CLEMATIS INFOR- 
MATION 

Clematis 

THE 


several 
appeared in 


questions 
FLOWER 


Answering 
which have 
GROWER: 

Clematis recta: I have several plants now 
four years old that I raised from seed. 
[ planted the seed in ordinary garden soil 
in a large flower pot, and sank the pot to 
the rim in the shade of a grape vine, 
where it lay for a full year before germi- 
nating; as soon as the seedlings were large 
enough to transplant, I handled them like 
any perennial seedling. 

Clematis jackmanni: I do not know what 
the weather conditions are in New York 
State as compared with Nebraska; but if 
there have been drouth conditions such as 
prevail here, probably the Clematis have 
died out for lack of moisture, as they are 
very susceptible to drouth. We have one 
that has grown and bloomed for us every 
year for twenty-five years, and it has 
never had any unusual attention. 


CLEMATIS GARDEN NOTES 


Along the south side of our front porch 
we have Clematis montana undulata, C. ina, 
C. paniculata, and four C. jackmanni; at 
the east end of the porch we have C. coc- 
cinea and C. crispa, while on trellises on 
the east side of the house are C. Duchess 
of Edinburgh, C. henryi and C. Romona. 
Those on the south are shaded by trees dur- 
ing the middle of the day. 

Last year I planted seeds of Clematis 
columbiana, tangutica, and montana rubra; 
so far only the latter have come up, but 
I shall not disturb the seed bed for at least 
another year on a chance that they may 
germinate. 

This Spring I discovered a number of 
seedlings that have come from self-sown 
seed of Clematis crispa,—seed that lay 
stratified all Winter under a thick covering 
of leaves near the parent plant. 

The one variety that I have failed with 
so far in buying growing vines is one that 
was listed as “chinese yellow,” which 1 
think must be tangutica, and I am hoping 
to get it started from seed. 

One more point about the care of all 
varieties; they need firm staking from the 
ground up; if trained on strings or any- 
thing flexible they are easily brifised by the 
wind and subject to disease. We set our 
trellises low and tie the shoots firmly. 


Mrs. A. W. Linpsiap, ( Nebr.) 


BIRD OF PARADISE PLANT DOES NOT BLOOM 


In answer to C. Treible, (N. Y.), in re- 
gard to growing Bird of Paradise Flower 
(Strelitzia reginae) : 

Seeds germinate in about two weeks in 
pure sand, with a good bottom heat 75°-80°. 
Transplant young plants and keep in a 60° 
temperature. Plants given the best culture 
will bloom in three years in a greenhouse, 
from seeding. Under poor growing condi- 
tions, they will grow from ten to fourteen 
years before they will produce a_ bloom. 
They need plenty of sunshine, a good rich 
soil, and good drainage. Use lump char- 
coal in the bottom of pot; and about the 
same soil as one would use for Calceolarias 
will do. Feed with liquid manure once a 
month. You should not have any trouble 
with this beautiful plant if carefully 


watched. - 
” THos. CusHMAN, (Nebr.) 


WILL SEEDLING GRAPES BEAR FRUIT? 

Answering Lela Teamer, (Ind.) : 

I have tried taking up the seedling grape 
vines which were growing about the yard 
and orchard, just to see if they would bear 
fruit, although I had been told they would 
bear only “wild” fruit. In 1933 these vines 
fruited and sure enough, the fruit was the 
tiny wild type. 

You can start grape vines for your arbor 
quite easily from cuttings from the canes 
of your good vines, and then you will have 
true- -type fruit. 


Mrs. Paut Murpock, (Nebr.) 


DO NIGHT CRAWLERS DESTROY PLANTS? 
Answering Esther Bock, (N. Y.) 


The night crawler is quite incapable of 
destroying the Dianthus or any other plant, 
as it has no teeth, lips, or rasping tongue 
with which to grind or tear green leaves 
and living roots. It subsists entirely on 
partially-decayed animal and plant matter. 
Many tiny muscles extend from _ the 
pharynx to the body wall. When these 
contract the pharynx is enlarged, produc- 
ing a sucking action that draws food 
through the mouth. 

I have dissected scores of night crawlers 
but have found no evidence of green vege- 
tation in their crops. The night crawler is 
often blamed for the destruction caused by 
the garden slug and cutworms. 

Soil in which earthworms are found is 
generally fertile and free from acidity. At 
the side of the oesophagus are three pairs 
of calciferous glands that produce a secre- 
tion rich in carbonate of lime. This neu- 
tralizes acid food. No doubt the earth- 
worms are responsible to a certain extent 
for good growing conditions in soil, for in 
addition to neutralizing acidity, their bur- 
rows permit air and moisture to penetrate 
more readily. 

One estimate of the number of earth- 
worms per acre is fifty thousand or more. 
These void as much as eighteen tons of 
“castings” on the soil surface in a single 
year. 

For further information read Charles 
Darwin’s “Formation of Vegetable Mold 
through the Actions of Worms.” 


GarRrREtTT T. GREER, (Ohio) 


CARE OF CALLA 


Answering Mrs. W. R._ Northrop, 
( Mass.) : 

The Calla Lily is an easy plant to care 
for. It should have an annual rest of about 
three months; that is, if a Calla is started 
in September in the house, it will be through 
blooming by the middle of April or later. 
At this time you may begin to withhold 
water, and stop watering entirely by June 
lst. When all the foliage has disappeared, 
remove the bulb from the pot and let it 
rest until September. 

When replanting in the Fall use plenty 
of cattle manure. I use a mixture of about 
90+, manure and 10% clay. Let the tip 
of the bulb protrude a little above the soil, 
and water freely. 

T can guarantee this treatment as I have 
three bulbs which have been flowering since 
last November, and which, as I write 
(April 4) are just throwing up the tenth 
and eleventh blossoms. One of these bulbs 
is about twelve years old. 


G. V. Mennta. ( Penna.) 
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SUPER SPECIAL: 
new Glad “Betty Brown Eyes,” 





Meet the Girl Friend---“Betty Co-Ed” 


The new Glad with “That School Girl Complexion’. 
In vase, basket or tips in low bowl—a DR 

SPECIAL: 40 “Co-Ed” bulbs, blooming sizes, for $1.00, prepaid. 

Mention Flower Grower and I’ll add 5 bulbs of that other charming 
free. (Write for interesting catalogue.) 


J. D. LONG, BOULDER, COLORADO 


Lovely soft pink, as Satied on 
M! 





DOROTHY MATTHEWS e 


Formal decorative © Violet mauve 


OLIVER TWIST 


Informal decorative @ Amaranth Pink 
Scored 83 at Storrs, Conn., 1934 


Roots $7.50 each. Plants at '2 price of root. 


THE LASCH FLORAL GARDENS 
1435 Dill Ave. South Euclid, Ohio 


@ and 
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PROPAGATING BOXWOOD 
Answering Lillian Bailey, (Va.) : 
Boxwood and hedge cuttings root easily 

if set in sandy soil in a shady location, and 
kept moist. If not convenient to water 
often, give them a thorough soaking when 
setting them, turn glass jars over them, 
and heap earth halfway to top on outside 
of jars, packing it firmly as you do eo. If 
jars are not to be had, place about the 
cuttings a mulch of straw or leaves several 
inches deep. June and September are good 
months for setting cuttings. 
MARGARET MONCURE, (V8.) 


PROBABLY THE STARLING 


As to the identity of the Bird about 
which Edna M. Black asks in the August 
issue: 

It is undoubtedly the Starling, quite fully 
described by Mrs. Lloyd on page 354 of the 
same number. In spite of its objectionable 
qualities, Dr. G. M. Sutton says: 

“It eats, during Spring and Summer espe 
cially, much noxious insect life, noticeably 
larvae which it finds in lawns and fields 
and it preys upon the dreaded Japanese 
beetle. As its natural enemies come to as- 
sert themselves, it may eventually become a 
desirable bird citizen.” 

Congregating by the hundreds, as they 
often do, in the shade trees of cities and 
towns, they are voted by the citizens as a 
public nuisance. They also have a reputa- 
tion for ousting the original owners from 
cavities in which they have made nests. 
But they are here; evidently have no notion 
of leaving; and they are not devoid of good 
qualities. 

. Bessie L. PurnAM, (Penna.) 


GLADIOLUS SPECIES 

Replying to Philip O. Buch, (N. J.): 

Aureus is a slender-growing species with 
bright-yellow flowers and grows to a height 
of 6 to 12 inches. 

Arenarius bears bright-red or yellow 
flowers on a small spike of not more than 
four inches. Height of plant is 1-114 feet. 

Arcuatus grows about 6 inches high. It 
has a lax spike bearing pinkish flowers with 
a greenish tube. 

Biflorus does not exceed 8 inches in 
height; the spikes bear 2 or 3 bright-lilac 
blossoms. It borders on the genus Geis- 
sorhiza and is sometimes included in that 
genus. . 

Bicolor produces stems 6-9 inches in 
height and has 2-3 dull-yellow flowers on 
a lax spike. 

All the above species are natives of South 
Africa and are found growing in sandy 
soil. They should be grown in similar soil, 
and the corms should be lifted annually as 
in the case of Gandavensis. 

Bimaculatus I am unable to trace, but 
it may be a sub-variety of another species. 

HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L.S. (Minehead, 

England. ) 


INFORMATION ABOUT PANSY GROWING 


Answering Marie Arico, (N. Y.), who 
asks about Pansy growing: 


I know of no method to keep Pansies 
from becoming all tall stems; that seems to 
be the natural manner of growth. How- 
ever, after the plants have bloomed quite 
a while and grown “leggy,” we pinch them 
back, cutting off one-half or two-thirds of 
the stems. New growth then comes on and 
they bloom again. 

In the Fall we cover the beds each night 
and they bloom quite late; then when the 
ground freezes, we cover the beds with 
straw; throw on some light branches to 
hold it in place. The plants are budded 
when we uncover them in the Spring, and 
soon bloom. 


Mrs. JAMES F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 
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POINSETTIA DROPS LEAVES 
Answering Mrs. L. A. Laboda, ( Wis.) : 


Poinsettias drop their leaves when sub- 
jected to cold or draughts. The best way 
to handle them in the house (which is 
quite difficult in the absence of a conserva- 
tory or greenhouse) is to keep them in a 
warm window out of draughts. After the 
apple blossoms have fallen in Spring, set 
them outside on the south side of the house, 
in full sun. About July Ist cut back the 
long ungainly shoots, to induce new shoots 
from the basal leaves. Bring in the house 
before the nights get cool, or the plant will 
lose all its new foliage. 

Exposure to full sun is necessary to de- 
velop the so-called flowers, which are actu- 
ally leaf bracts. Watering twice a week 
should be enough under ordinary conditions. 
Never let the room temperature go below 70 
degrees. 

R. M. Carterton, (IIl.) 


PROPAGATING AZALEA 
Answering Howard B. Woye, (Conn.): 


I will quote Alfred C. Hottes’ “Book of 
Shrubs” : 

(1) Take cuttings in Midsummer, when 
growth is half ripened. 

(2) Use wood 2” to 4” long; cut at joint. 

(3) Insert in mixture of sand and peat 
moss. 

(4) Syringe with water twice daily. 

(5) Will root in six to eight weeks. Then 
pot, using acid leaf-mold or peat-moss and 
sand, equal parts. 

(6) Winter even the hardiest in cool green- 
house. 

(7) Plant in frames under a sprinkler in 
May. Syringe frequently during first year, 

(8) Pinch in July to make them branch. 

(9) They are not hardy, as yet, but should 
be taken into a cool house in October for the 
second Winter. Plant closely together in 
bunches. 

(10) The next Summer they are once more 
set in the field or frames, fairly close to- 
gether, but not crowded. 

Where acid leaf mold or peat moss is not 
obtainable, I find that the use of Aluminum 
Sulphate in water is very good. 

Be sure that your plants have an acid 
soil. Do not use manure, lime, or wood 
ashes as _ fertilizers. Use cottonseed meal, 
ground soy beans, and spent malt. 


J. F. Carey, (La.) 


Burpee’s 


Golden Cosmos 





New Early - Flowering 
Golden Orange Cosmos 


A gorgeous new color—the first early-flowering Cosmos in 
this color class. It is a warm golden-orange of exceptional 
brilliance. Large flowers, with long stems, profusely borne 
on freely branching plants. One of the best new : 

flowers. Special Offer: 25 Seeds postpaid 1Oe 

70 Seeds 25c; 300 Seeds $1.00. 

Burpee’s Garden Book Free. Describes all best flowers 
and vegetables. Write today for this valuable Garden Book. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 350 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


COMMODORE,» *orgrous md 
glad with white 
throat, a popular Ellis Origination espe- 
cially good for florists’ use as it produces 
tall straight spikes, stands heat well and 
is one of the few EARLY reds. It is a 
good propagator. Get your start now. 
6 Blooming size bulbs, 200 No. 6 and 
i aararrrsresrner ore $2.00 
Special Set of some of the late Ellis Origi- 
nations: 2 No. 6 bs and § bits. each of 
any three of the following varieties for 
$2.00: Mammoth Pink, Golden Fleece, 
Whispering Hope, Powhatan, Flying Squad- 
ron, 











Special Set of extra fine new varieties: 18 
bits. each of Blue Admiral, Rose Marie Pfit- 
zer, Mildred Louise, Smiling Maestro. . .$2.00 


Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore. 
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Buckeye King, a grand new 1934 
Dahlia 


HARLEY T. PECK 





When Choosing DAHLIAS 


TABLE OF RATINGS 


Honor Bright, Buckeye King and 
Arcturus 
many who grow large dahlias. 
list comprises Miniatures, Poms and 
over 200 other standard large sorts. 
Our new catalogue, ready in Janu- 


We are introducing Buckeye Queen. 
A Formal Decorative of clear shin- 
ing lavender. 


hibition. 
ts Merit at 1934 Show, New Haven 


Horticultural Society. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


CONSULT OUR 


three great 1934 Novelties 


will be 


a revelation to 


Our 


will be mailed on request. 


For 1935 


A substantial flower 
may be used for cutting or ex- 
Winner of Certificate of 








Dept. O., LEBANON, OHIO 
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XMAS GIFTS| 


From VERMONT 


Refer to our advertisement on the back 
cover of the November issue of FLOWER 
Grower. We offer XMAS WREATHS, 
BOXES OF CUT EVERGREENS and 
BASKETS, filled with the good things of 
the Green Mountains, and carrying the frag- 
rance of the forests. Order direct from this 
November Advertisement. f.o.b. Putney. 


Complete Xmas list on request 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box F.G. 





Putney, Vermont 














IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 
Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, 


Careful Service. 


Prompt and 
Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














\\Maule’s Seed Bo 
y ‘ For Good Luck, use Maule’s tested, guar- P 
anteed seeds. All the leading varieties, 


Write todayfor &é 
Maule’s Seed Book, and get a 
gift with your seeds. 
WM. HENRY MAULE hi 
126 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa.4 


@a* wRITE 











Grow our famous Fancy 

Mushrooms. Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quick 
money for you! 


Make Money at 





FOR FALL SOWING 
We offer a group of choice annuals 
that are successfully sown in the 
late Fall to germinate in the Spring. 
DIFFER NT 
15 VARIETIES $1.00 
Complete instructions with each order 


@ RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY © 
Painesville, Ohio 


HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 


Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








WISTARIA FROM SEED 

There have been questions frequently, as 
to whether or not Wistarias from seed 
would bloom. They will unquestionably 
bloom from seed. They may not bloom as 
quickly as budded plants, but they will 
bloom and bloom profusely when grown 
from seed. The fault is more in the climate 
and soil than in the stock. They are a 
native growth in East Texas, and I have 
frequently seen them growing and bloom- 
ing in that section, but always near water 
courses where they can stand in wet or 
“7 E. N. Brake, (Tex.) 

VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

In answer to Anna Johanning’s, (Kans.), 
question about Meconopsis Baileyii: 

Would suggest she send to Podor’s, Inc., 
Puyallup, Washington. In their catalog I 
notice a letter written by Robert Dunn and 
published in Horticulture, about the plant 
in question. Mr. Dunn states that he 
planted seed indoors in March, in soil of 
equal parts of leaf mold, peat moss, and 
sand; then pricking out into smaller pots. 
He stresses the fact that the sun should 
never touch the plants. He placed the 
small pots outdoors on the north side of 
the house and watered nearly every day 
with a fine spray; wintered plants in 
coldframe in five-inch pots, and planted out 
in Spring in permanent spot where even 
the June sun could not reach them. 

RicHARD H. SALTER, JR., ( Mass.) 


GERANIUM INFORMATION 


Cuttings can be taken at any time in the 
year. Use sharp knife to prevent bruising. 
Take about two inches from the tip of any 
healthy branch. Have pots filled with a 
good, rich garden soil, make the soil quite 
damp; then with a finger or stick make a 
hole for the cutting about one inch deep 
and insert the slip and press the soil in 
solidly so as to exclude all air. Put pots 
in shade for a couple of days, then move 
into a sunny window. Small pots should 
be used. I prefer No. 2 corn cans. These 
can be painted and made to look very nice. 


Mrs. EMery MILES, (Iowa.) 


PLANTS FOR SHADE- 
Answering B. Douthitt, (Ind.) : 
Pachysandra and Vinca will grow as a 
ground cover under your Norway Maple. 
KATHARINE B. Watkins, (N. J.) 


VASTLY DIFFERENT PLANTS UNDER THE SAME 
SPECIES OR FAMILY NAME 
Replying to E. M. Howell, (Wash.) : 

In the classification of plants those which 
resemble each other by analysis are grouped 
together to form a family, or genus, or 
species, as the case may be. In analysis 
they are judged by their vegetative “ap- 
pearance, leaves, stems, and so forth; but 
the decisive point lies in the construction 
of the flowers and fruits. 





Dreer’s Sweet-Scented PaperWhite 


NARCISSUS 


Flowers of exquisite fragrance and com- 
pelling charm. Ready growers in pebbles 
and water—also excellent for growing in soil 
or bulb fibre. Suitable for several plantings 
during winter and spring months. Standard 
Dreer quality—at Dreer’s reasonable prices. 


MAMMOTH BULBS 
12 for 65c 100 for $4.50 
Sent postpaid 
Send for free copy of Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 
HENRY A. DREER 


74 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 











How to Arrange Flowers 


; by Dorothy Biddle, published Oct. 10 by 
Wy Doubleday. A big Dollar’s worth. This art is 
_\ \ sweeping the country, adding distinction 
SB). )_, to American homes and winning prizes 
Pe oe at flower shows. The only book of 
SAEKZ wD simple rules. Profusely illustrated 
@} : SUZ, Ideal, beautiful gift book; ‘‘triple 
/ value,’”” says Dr. Herrick of Harvard. 
©. ONE DOLLAR, PREPAID 
2 med 
GARDEN DIGEST, an _ official Garden 
Club magazine, is the only monthly con- 
densation of helpful ideas from all gar- 
den magazines, books and bulletins. {5¢ 
a copy. 10 issues, $1... . Send $1.90 
for BOTH this wonderful book and 
GARDEN DIGEST, one year. 
BULLETIN GUILD 
Pleasantville, New York 








If you should examine (with a micro- 
scope) the flowers of the Euphorbia species 
mentioned and the flowers of the shrubby 
succulent species, you would find a similar- 
ity in their various parts. 

The vegetative parts, stems, and forms 
are influenced by their environment. The 
large succulent species are natives of prac- 
tically desert conditions in arid countries. 
To illustrate, there is a species that is 
very plentiful here, Euphorbia maculata, 
a pestiferous weed, that grows on the lawns 
and in the gardens,—if it is allowed. This 
species is trailing, and one plant will cover 
eighteen square inches, though hardly an 
inch high. The other, Euphorbia grandi- 
cornus, five inches in diameter and three 
feet high, was in my collection. Some of 
the succulent species have quite large 
leaves; Euphorbia nerifolia for instance. 

The Euphorbia is the typical genus of 
the Spurge family, technically known as 
Euphorbiaceae. The genus is divided into 
a number of sections. E. maculata belongs 
in Section No. 1, Anisophyllum; E. margi- 
nata (Snow-on-the-Mountain) to Section 
No. 3, Petaloma; E. heterophylls (Painted 
leaf) to Section No. 5, Poinsettia; E. cy- 
parissias (Cypress Spurge) belongs to No. 
6, Tithymalus. 

Regarding the genus Pachysandra, bot- 
anists differ regarding the family that it 
belongs to. It is on the borderland of two. 
In the fifth edition (1868) of Gray’s 
Botany, it is placed in genus Euphorbia, so 
then it would be a spurge. In the seventh 
edition of Gray’s (1908), it is included in 
the Box family (Buxaceae). Take your 
choice. The remark is made, “A small fam- 
ily, often united with the Euphorbiaceae.” 

The genus Euphorbia is not the only one 
that has dissimilar plants grouped together. 
The genus Sedum has several species that 
resemble other species of plants; there are 
two that resemble Sempervivums. Sedum 
pilosum, that I have grown, would be taken 
for one until it flowered and certainly there 
is a great difference between the tiny S. 
lydium and S. pachyphyllum. 

I. G. N., (Mass.) 


EVERGREENS FROM CUTTINGS 


This may in part answer the query of 
Paul T. Wise, as to the propagation of 
cone-bearing trees from cuttings. It is 
taken from Audel’s Grower’s Guide No. 3. 


“Some evergreens are propagated by cut- 


tings made in Autumn. The cuttings are 
taken from the stems, and are made short 
and placed in cold frames. When cold 


weather arrives the frames are covered with 
sash, and if needed, the sash are covered 
with straw mats, old carpets or other con- 
venient protection. The cuttings will be well 
calloused by spring. 

“Cuttings of evergreens are sometimes made 
in Winter and placed in flats or small pots 
and set under the benches of a cool green- 
house. 

“Some evergreens root well from simple 
cuttings. For slower root cuttings, heel or 
mallet cuttings are used of well-ripened wood. 

“Cuttings are sometimes made in the early 
Summer. Shading is necessary in warm, 
sunny weather; and careful watering. 

“Some growers make evergreen cuttings 
and root them in the propagating bench in 
the greenhouse in late Autumn or Winter 
and grow them on in pots until Spring, when 
they are set out in nursery rows. 

“Spruce and pine are usually grown from 
seed.” 

Bessig L. PurNAM 





1935 Northwest Introductions 


Olympic Sunset and others. We intro- 
duced Washington Giant, an outstand- 
ing 1934 Dahlia. Write for catalog. 


LEE’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Oldest in State 
University Place, Box 600, Tacoma, Washington 
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DIVIDING ORIENTAL POPPIES 


In reply to F. B. Lower, (Iowa) : 
Oriental Poppies should be divided and 
replanted during August and September 
when they are dormant,—i. e. after the 
stems and leaves have died down. With no 
delay in the effectiveness of your planting, 
the clump may be divided into three or 
four pieces. If greater increase is desired, 
the clump may be divided into as many 
pieces as there are stems (or eyes). Also 
any broken pieces (ends) of roots may be 
planted since the Oriental Poppy will grow 
from such root cuttings. From such pro- 
cedure two years are usually required to 
obtain a clump. 
OrvVILLE Dant, (Minn.) 


INSEC’S ON SNOWBALL BUSH 

In reply to Elsie A. Newton, (N. Y.): 

An Aphis quite often infests the com- 
mon Snowball (Viburnum Opulus sterilis). 
Several thorough sprayings of nicotine solu- 
tion (Black Leaf 40), pyrethrum solution 
(Evergreen), or soap-suds should be applied 
at the first notice of the insects. 


ORVILLE Dant, (Minn.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 

In reply to Marie Knox Wendt, (Va.) 

The plant described is a member of that 
unique group of plants which is generally 
distributed through the generosity of one 
gardener to another, and not by commer- 
cial means. 

The plant has been commonly known as 
Marica Northiana; it being a member of 
the Iris family. In 1928, Sprague, a bot- 
anist at Kew Botanic Gardens, established 
the name of this plant as rightly being 
Neomarica Northiana. The _ ivory-white 
flowers show interesting yellow and brown 
markings at the center and are short-lived. 
This excellent house plant was introduced 
from Brazil in 1789. 


ORVILLE DAHL, (Minn.) 


RED INSECT ON GOLDEN GLOW 


In reply to F. M. Christianson, (Ont.) : 

The red insect on Golden Glow is an 
Aphis commonly seen on this plant. Since 
this insect has a beak-like mouth-part which 
it inserts into the tissues of the plant, it 
must be killed externally. Several applica- 
tions of soap-suds, or some contact spray 
such as nicotine solution (Black Leaf 40), 
or pyrethrum solution (Evergreen), are 


recommended. . 
ORVILLE DanL, (Minn.) 


RED JAPANESE BARBERRY FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. Jesse Triplett, ( Md.) : 
My experience with Red Barberry is that 
nore than half comes true from seed. My 
nethod is to plant the seeds in open ground 
luring January or February, as I think 
ireezing and thawing helps crack the hard 
hell. Cultivate and keep free of weeds; 
nd after the first year prune roots and 
ops, and move to a new location every 
‘pring or Fall. In 3-4 years you will 
ave nice bushy specimens with a good 
root system, ready to shift for themselves. 


ALvINA B. TOMLINSON, ( Penna.) 





TERS 


Largest, most gorgeous grown! 3 choi 

colors, rose, white, purple, 1 packet 

of seeds of each (value 60c), all 3 
ta pkts. only 10c! Send dime today! 


Get Vicks Garden and Floral 
, Guide — very low prices! 
Money-saving specials. 
Oldest Mail Seed Housey 
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CARDINAL CLIMBER FROM SEED 
Answering Mrs. Frank B. Hunt, (N. Y.) 
Soaking seeds of the Cardinal Climber in 

very hot water, and allowing it to stand 
overnight, is recommended for Cypress Vine, 
(Ipomea Quamoclit), which I believe is one 
of the ancestors of the Cardinal Climber. 
Geo: S. WoorvuFF, (lowa) 


HYDRANGEAS DO NOT BLOOM 

Replying to inquiry of Mrs. 
Smithies, (Wis.) : 

You do not state where you have planted 
the Hydrangeas, but I assume on the 
sheltered side of your home. Try planting 
on the north side against the house, about 
two feet away from base, which will pre- 
vent too early development of flower buds, 
which when grown in a sheltered location 
all too often are destroyed by late cold 
snaps. Blooms come on the wood of the 
preceding season’s growth, so do not cut 
back any stalks, in hg Fall. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 


Frank 


PROPAGATING DAPHNE 

Answering Orville E. Steiman, (Mo.) : 

You may propagate Daphne cneorum, 
either by cuttings taken from half-ripe 
wood, or by layering. The layering should 
be done in the Spring. The two methods 
of layering best used for Daphne are: 
simple layering and mound layering. In 
simple layering the branches are drawn over 
and buried in the ground. In mound layer- 
ing the soil is mounded high over the 
crown of the plant so the stems will root 
out into the mound of soil. 

The A. T. De La Mare Co., New York 
City, publishes a fine little book entitled 
“Practical Plant Propagation,’ by Alfred 
C. Hottes. Anyone interested in plant 
propagation should have a copy of this 
book. 

JEROME J. DoyLe, ( Mass.) 


VARIEGATED HOYA 
Answering Harriet Danielson, (Iowa) : 
The Variegated Hoya carnosa may be had 
from W. A. Manda & Co., South Orange, 
N. J. 


KATHARINE B. WarkKINS, (N. J.) 


AAA 
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Certificate of Merit 


DAHLIAS 


Mrs. Geo. Le _ Boutellier, (Informal 


Decorative). Carmine, large bloom ex 

cellent grower, healthy foliage. Certifi- 

cate, Storrs 1933; East Lansing, 1934 
Roots $10 & Plants $5 


Rockley Moon. (Formal Decorative) 
Large Yellow, on exceptionally strong 


stems Certificate, Storrs 1933; East 
Lansing, 1934. 
Roots $10 ie Plants $5 


Our List of recent great Dahlia intro- 
ductions, which have been given places 
of honor in the New York Botanical 
Gardens display—conducted by Dr 


Marshall A. Howe—includes: 
F. W. Church Man o’ War 
Jane Dew Lois Marion 


Harriet Neale 
Advance Price List of All Varieties 
We Grow Now Available. 


RUSCHMOHR DAHLIA GARDENS 


» 


52 S. Kensington Ave., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV VV VV VV VV Y 


XMAS GIFT 


For the man or weman who gardens, there can be 
no — gift than the GARDENERS’ CHRON 
ICLE 





America’s premier garden monthly. <A use- 
ful gift that will bring renewed pleasure every 
month. rhriftily priced at $2.00 per year—two 


years or two subscriptions, $3.50. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 








e MILBEE’S. 


SUPERIOR DAHLIA GARDENS 


Worlds Fair 1934 Winners Sweepstakes 
Commercial, open and Cloth House, 
Foreign Varieties a Specialty as well as 
all good American introductions Write 
for catalogue and bargain offers in 
groups or quantities. Also winner 72 
prizes Wisconsin Dahlia Show. Madison 
Wisconsin, 1934. N 


DR. R. S. MILBEE 


Box 4 Sullivan, Wis. 

















ADIRONDACK SUNSET 


MOST 


SPECTACULAR DAHLIA 


EVER INTRODUCED 


ON THE 1935 HONOR ROLL 


and prolific bloomer. 


Plants $5.00 


receiving the largest number of 





1012 E. 178 STREET 

















Inf. Dec. Color a vivid scarlet, shading to a bright canary yellow at base, 
the petals are long and broad, forming a high tight center, showing the deep 
gold reverse, the outer petals wave and twist near the tips, to further enhance 
its beauty, the three colors blending in a most harmonious manner, giving the 
large flowers its striking sunset colors. 
of widespreading habit, averaging six feet in height, that needs very little 
disbudding to get large blooms, 
stiff cane like stems, well above the heavy insect resistant foliage, a very early 


The plant is a strong robust grower, 


which are held facing sideways, on long 


e Roots $10.00 


50,000 PERSONS CAN’T BE WRONG 


ADIRONDACK SUNSET was acclaimed by the votes of over 50,000 persons that 
visited the dahlia gardens of the N. Y. Botanical Society at Bronx Park, where 
over 1600 plants of close to 400 of the leading varieties are grown for exhibition, 
votes, as the most outstanding dahlia in the 
gardens, beating such competitors, 
Satan, Judge Seabury, Oriental Glory, and close to 400 other varieties. 


as Lord of Autumn, Spotlight, The Fireman, 


Send us your name and address so that we can mail yeu our 

descriptive catalogue when same is issued, describing ADORABLE 

our new giant peach colored dahlia, as well as 300 other varieties, 
including many new European novelties. 


PARKWAY DAHLIA GARDENS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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LordofAutumn 
THE SUPER DAHLIA 


The greatest Dahlia of the day. Won 
First for Largest and Best Bloom at a 
D. S. Show, New York, also at New 
Bedford, Mass., Rumford and Asbury 
Park, N. J., also at three other New 
Jersey shows. President’s Cup at 
Cleveland, Ohio; President’s Cup at 
West Virginia Dahlia Society Show. 
First for Best Six, ete., etc. Testi- 
monials from all sections of the United 
States and Canada. First at Bronx 
Gardens, Oct. 21 


Strong divisions, for 19385, $10 each. A 
very limited number of clumps for Fall 
delivery only. $20 oh ga clump for extra 
large, $15 for clumps We are 
quoting very me prices on clumps. 
Send for free Clump List. Catalogue 
ready January ist. It is free. 


Almy’s Supreme Dahlias 
Box D., TIVERTON, R. I. 














DAHLIA FAN 


The real thrill in growing dahlias is producing new 
varieties. 

I have a surplus of seed such as has been producing 
the Hillcrest originations. My forty thousand blooms 
were hand pollinated to an objective this year. - 

This seed is not guaranteed in any way, excepting 
that it was grown in Hillcrest Gardens from exhibition 
blooms, and each seed has an embryo. I have only one 
grade of seed, such as I plant myself. 

If surplus is sold, your check will be immediately 
returned. 


$10.00 per hundred 


Brochure will be off the press shortly. 
If you desire one, send us your name. 


HILLCREST DAHLIA GARDENS 
Dr. A. B. Scott Fairmont, W. Va. 











GOLDEN ECLIPSE 


Unbeaten since we first placed it in com- 
petition in 1932. Winner of an impres- 
sive list of first prizes and _ special 
awards. This dependable grower and 
popular prize winner is now available 
at the special low price of $3.00 per 
root. 


JAMES KIRBY 


A well known recent introduction and 
worthy running mate for Golden 
Eclipse, is also a consistent prize win- 
ner. Now priced at $2.00 per root. 


BADETTY BROTHERS 


Box No. 5, Huntington, N. Y. 











Dahlia Champions 


TRANSPLANTING HOLLY 


Answering question about transplanting 
Holly: 

The best time to transplant Holly is 
during the Spring, just before the new 
growth starts. It is very important to re- 
move the old leaves, and that they must 
be transplanted with a solid ball of earth. 
Holly prefers a moist. and cool situation. 


FRANK RogEHLER, (N. J.) 


APHIS ON HOUSE PLANTS 

Replying to query of Mary Alice Sample, 
in October FLOWER GROWER: 

They feed upon tender leaves or sprouts, 
and sometimes upon the roots of plants. 
There are several distinct forms in each 
species. In Summer most of them have no 
wings. These are females which do not 
lay eggs but produce living young, increas- 
ing very rapidly. When the food supply 
becomes scant a winged form is produced. 
These fly away and form new colonies. At 
the approach of cold weather, or if the 
food supply gives out, male and female in- 
dividuals are developed. The latter are 
wingless and lay eggs for the spring crop. 

On house plants the standard remedy 
is spraying with Black Leaf 40, or some 
other nicotine preparation. This must be 
done thoroughly, and repeated every three 
days until all are destroyed. 

For mealy bugs, spray with nicotine or 
pyrethrum soap. 


BEssig L. PuTNAM, (FPeunna.) 


IS SNOW ON THE MOUNTAIN POISONOUS? 

Mrs. L. H. Sprague asks this: 

Frank C. Pellett, the veteran bee man, 
makes no mention of poisonous qualities 
in his book “Flowers of the Wild,” though 
he describes it among “Curious Plants.” 

Lovell, in his “Honey Plants of North 
America,” says of it: “Grows wild from 
Minnesota to Texas, where a surplus of 15 
pounds per colony has been reported. The 
honey is a very dark amber with a pecu- 
liar. but not unpleasant taste. Of interest 
chiefly because the honey has been reported 
to be poisonous.” 


BEssig L. Putnam, (Penna.) 


DIFFERENCE IN MARICAS 

Answering Mrs. John D. Tuttle: 

The difference in the Marica Northiana 
and M. gracillis, is in the markings; gra- 
eillis is white with cross marks at base, 
of yellow and brown; inner segments small, 
reflexed, blue. 

M. Northiana has outer segments of pure 
white and variegated on the claw, inner 
segments with violet tip and variegated 
claw. 

E. K. Gray, (Calif.) 





KAY FRANCIS (Eastman). Light lemon yel- 
low Semi Cactus. Champion of 1934, greatest 
prize winning seedling dahlia. A fine keeper, 
very prolific and does not burn. See Honor Roll. 
11 First Prizes. 

Root $10.00 e Plant $5.00 


BETTE DAVIS (Cordes). Deep violet rose 
Semi Cactus, an exquisite color. Perfect form 
and growth. Won 7 First Prizes. A winner 
in the most perfect bloom and Semi-Cactus 
classes. See Honor Roll. 


Root $10.00 © Plant $5.00 
PEYTIE CONWAY (Eastman). Miniature FD. 
Violet rose, silver tipped. Champion 1934 Minia- 
ture. Fine cut flower. 

Root $2. * Plant $1.00 
Cordes Dahlia Seed. The same seed that pro- 


duces our winners. The finest seed on the 
market 


20 Seed $1.00 Net 
1000 Seea” $140.00 N 
Request for catalogues and orders to 
J. F. CORDES, 
2343 Pico Blvd., Santa Monica, Cal. 
or 


Major J. B. EASTMAN, 
Laurel Dahlia Gardens, Laurel, Maryland 


. amg $5.00 Net 


PIONEER CITY DAHLIA GARDENS 


W. T. BUELL, Prop. 

Member American Dahlia Society 
ORIGINATORS AND GROWERS 
OF EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 

MARIETTA, OHIO 
LIST ABOUT JANUARY Ist. ASK FOR IT. 


‘*SIRIUS”’ 


The Blue Tone Semi Cactus Dahlia 


Remarkable Value at $15, net 


“Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt’’—zgiant pink, in- 
formal decorative—$15, net 
“Luana”—most popular miniature dahlia— 
$5, net 
Other 1935 Introductions—Send for Catalog 


ALICE MEUSSDORFFER 


483 Hanover St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















AMARYLLIS TROUBLES 
Replying to Adele M. Dill, 


Regarding her Amaryllis bulbs would say 
that the ones getting leaves before flower 
buds are probably not true Amaryllis. I 
put all my Amaryllis bulbs in the garden 
for the Summer. Just before frost I put 
them in small pots (usually about 4-inch), 
taking all small bulbs away from main 
bulb and leaving crown above top of soil. 
They are then set in basement until they 
begin to grow new leaves, which is usually 


(Penna.) : 


last of February or first of March. Keep 
slightly watered all Winter, and you will 
be rewarded with beautiful flowers, if the 
bulbs are large enough to bloom. Roots 


must be crowded in pot, or even large 
bulbs may not bloom. Do not take into 
warm room until flower bud has grown out 
of bulb. 

Rosert RHONE, ( Minn.) 


DAHLIAS FROM PLANTS 
Answering Mary Sandwisch: 

Perhaps you do not start your dahlia 
tubers early enough. They can be started 
in February in wet sand or peat and when 
sprout shows divided and each tuber placed 
in a separate pot of sand and let grow 
until the sprout gets quite large. By the 
time the weather permits of setting them 
out, they will have a good start and should 
be blooming in two months at least. I 
often, when a tuber shows many sprouts, 
take off all but two and root these in 
sand. When rooted I put them in a pot 
of good soil to grow on for awhile; then, 
when they seem strong enough, plant them 
out and they make much finer flowers than 
those from tubers. Especially is this of 
advantage where nemetodes cause the roots 
to become weakened. 

E. K. Gray, (Calif.) 
BITTERSWEET DOES NOT FRUIT 
In answer to Mrs. Wm. R. Shantz, 
(Ont.) : 

There are both males and females in 
Bittersweet, (Celastrus scandens). So it 
would be best to have one of each, selected 
in a nursery, While growing; or use the 
ordinary way by ordering a number of 
dormant ones, and you will possibly get 
both sexes that way. 

The vines of fruiting age can be dis- 
tinguished: First, by the leaves,—the male 
has pointed leaves and the female rounded 
leaves; and, second, by the fuit,—the female 
bears the berries—but, remember to have 
the berries you need both sexes! 


_ CLINTON A. BEACHEY, (IIl.) 





YUCCA DOES NOT BLOOM 

Answering H. B., (Mich.) 

Yueca needs sandy soil, but likes good 
fertilizer. My plants are from 2 to 4 feet 
across and send up 6-foot stems of flowers. 
My seedlings bloom at the fourth year, if 
well fed. 

KATHARINE B. Warkins, (N. J.) 














M A DE 
EASY 


‘e Can You Answer 
Z= These Questions? 


—How may cut flowers be kept fresh longer? 
—What colors and types may be used tozether? 
—What kind of container should be used? 
—Where should a flower arrangement be placed? 
A fascinating 24-page booklet, ‘‘Care and Arrange- 
ment of Flowers’? answers these and many other 
questions. It’s yours for a nickel—to cover mailing. 


DAZEY MANUFAOTURING CO. 
839% East 3lst Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
72 Murray Street, New York City. 
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Looking Over the 
Newer Dahlias 


(Continued from page 515) 








KAWEAH 
decorative, fuchsia-rose, sometimes grown 
to diameter of 1644 inches, highest-award 
at World’s Fair, Chicago, 1933. The 
small boy holds DR. AURELIA REIN- 
HARDT (Meussdorffer), informal decora- 


tive, exquisite pink of immense size 


(Meussdorffer), informal 


(Hulin), informal, large, 
with pinard-yellow reverse. 


grenadine-red, 


SMALL-FLOWERED VARIETIES 


Baby Royal (West), 
eactus, salmon-pink; Carla  (Dahliadel), 
miniature semi-cactus, buff, shaded old- 
rose; Buckland Star (Cheal), miniature 
semi-cactus, scarlet, tipped yellow; Lady 
Daresbury (Caldwell & Sons), miniature 
bedding collarette, scarlet, with lighter col- 
lar; Murillo (Cheal), mignon, Cattleya- 
rose, with dark ring at base of rays; 
American Beauty (Henderson), pompon, 
American-Beauty-rose ; Dainty Miss 
(Hulin), pompon, white, overcast pink; 
Jack (Dahliadel), pompon, rich Burgundy- 
red; Jill (Dahliadel), pompon, primrose- 
yellow, margined varmine; Buttercup 
(Dahliadel), “orchid-flowering” single, 
yellow. 


miniature semi- 
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The above list of 100 top-notch Dahlias 
eannot, of course, be considered exhaust- 
ive. Many of the varieties being tried 
out this season at the test gardens of the 
American Dahlia Society, the writer has 
not seen, and some of the older worth- 
while varieties have doubtless escaped 
his attention. Many excellent varieties 
originating recently in Europe and in 
Australia are little known in America. 
Moreover, the choice of the more or less 
mythical “best” must always remain a 
matter of taste as well as of critical 
analysis. Certain varieties older than 
most of those mentioned above will con- 
tinue to be worth growing for many 
years, and lowering prices will promote 
their wide distribution. Jersey’s Beauty 
(W. H. Waite), now ten years old, is 
still the favorite cut-flower Dahlia in the 
Fifth Avenue florists’ shops and bids fair 
o remain so for a long time. Kathleen 
Vorris (Klein—Fisher & Masson), six 
vears old, continues to win prizes for the 
‘best flower in the show.” And it is 
lifficult to imagine a more generally satis- 
actory large-flowered Dahlia than Jane 
Cowl (Downs), also six years old! 
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The Miniature Christmas Tree 


SMALL Tree used as a dining room 

centerpiece was unusually attractive 
and wintry in appearance. On a nice 
day we got a cute Balsam with roots. 
We planted the Tree in a flower-pot and 
kept it watered until we were ready to 
trim it. 

To make our Tree snow-clad we used 
laundry starch mixed with cold water, 
quite thick. The tips of branches were 
plunged into a big bow] of starch, then 
with the hand the balance of Tree was 
sprinkled with starch. Over the wet 
branches dripping with starch we sprink- 
led artificial snow, very liberally. This 
snow was made of asbestos fiber and 
is non-flamable, and has more body than 
the old diamond-dust variety, making 
the Tree very white and sparkling. The 
flower-pot container was covered with 
white tissue paper. Using only blue 
lights gave the Tree a_ eold, wintry 
appearance, and very beautiful and de- 
eidedly different ‘than those generally 
seen. 

A cheery touch may be given the Tree 
by fastening a single eranberry onto 
each branch tip, using a common pin. 
Or jumbo pop-corn may be pinned onto 
each point in the same manner. 

A new Christmas tree trimming is 
now on the market which is used to 
drape over the Tree like a veil. It is 
fine and silvery; a curly hair-like fiber 
that glistens beautifully at night. 


RENA Baver, (Wis.) 
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Dahlias-Gladiolus 


Japanese lrises 


UR 1935 catalog will list many new and 

outstanding exhibition dahlias, includ- 

ing our two new honor roll varieties, 
Daddy Kemp and Edith A. Lehman, also 
many other new and near new varieties of 
very exceptional merit. We are pleased to 
again feature the Lord of Autumn (1934 in 
troduction) the greatest yellow dahlia ever 
introduced. Its enormous size, beautiful fin- 
ish of flower, and its bright non-fading 
golden yellow color, places it in the lead of 
all other exhibition dahlias. It is unbeat 
able in the show room Awarded many first 
prizes the past season and was a winner in 
every show where it was entered in competi- 
tion. Our free catalog on request. 


KEMP’S GARDENS 


Leading Breeders and Growers 
Box i181, F. G. Little Silver, N. J. 








‘“PRINCETONIAN”’ 


A DAHLIA WORTHY OF THE NAME 


An Inf. Dec. with petals blended light-orange 
yellow and coral-pink that twist and curl from an 
ideal center. An 11 inch flower on a stem and 
neck that is perfection beyond improvement. 


DERRING-DO DAHLIAS 


Scotch Plains, New Jersey 





This year we are offering two new ones that 
aré real dahlias in every way. 
Wenoka—Formal Decorative, Rosy 


large size, long stiff stems. Sensation at the 

Trial Gardens. Never defeated in the Northwest. 
Roots $20.00 rs Plants $10.00 

Daisy Turnquist—Most exquisite Informal Deco- 

rative of clear salmon pink Long stems, free 

bloomer, Ideal bush and splendid keeper 


Roots $7.50 e Plants $3.50 
J. E. HULIN 
Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens 
5964-E 24th Ave. S.W. Seattle, Wash. 
Send for catalogue 


ROOTS and 


-DAHLIAS SEEDS 


| NEW SENSATIONS: FOR 1935 


Towers Empire—F. D. A. gigantic Em- 
pire yellow. Root $15.00 Net 
| Royal Robe—I. D. Royal purple. Root 
$10.00 Net 
| Wenoka—F. D. Rosy Mauve. 
| Daisy Turnquist—S. C. 
Root $7.50 


For description on these and hundreds of 
other varieties, send for our Catalogue, free 
for the asking. Also see Honor Koll and 
Trial Ground Reports. 


ALBERT PARRELLA 
3380 Ely Avenue, The Bronx, New York 





Mauve of 








Root $20.00 
Salmon pink. 

















ALLING’S 


Introducing for 1935 JESSICA 
DRAGONETTE giant peach and 
cream Semi-cactus and THE NEW 
DEAL brilliant orange red Informal 
Decorative. 

Our new catalogue available in January 
will describe these as well as many 


other new and outstanding varieties. 
Send for it today. 


Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
Dahlia Specialist 


251FI1 Court St. West Haven, Conn. 


DAHLIAS 











Judge Samuel Seabury 


Heliotrope shading to white, informal Decorative 


Winner Certificate of Merit 1934 

Winner in American Dahlia Show, New York. 
Best undisseminated informal Decorative 

Winner in American Dahlia Show, New York. 
Gold Medal for the Best New Jersey variety 

Winner at Ho-Hokus at the Dahlia Society of 
New York and Bergen County Gardeners Society 
combined Show—Best undisseminated Dahlia 

Winner Gold Medal for the Best New Jersey 
Variety 

Price roots $10 Net 
S ock limited 


THE RED STAR Pure Spectrum med 


Semi-Cactus 
Winner Certificate of Merit 


Plants $5 Net 


Roots $5; Plants $2.50 


ETHERINGTON DAHLIA GARDENS 
Westwood, N. J. 
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77 DAH LIAS—-, 


Michigan Grown 


AHLIA growers and dahlia lovers 

everywhere are invited to get ac- 

quainted with the friendly co-opera- 
tive service offered by our progressive 
Commercial Growers, who are devoted to 
the scientific culture and propagation of 
strong, healthy, properly-ripened roots 
and husky Green Plants, — Michigan 
grown and guaranteed. 


Mail your request TO-DAY ffor free 
copies of interesting, educational book- 
lets and catalogs describing the more 
than 400 varieties of the world’s finest 
dahlia introductions, offered by our 
qualified, certified Commercial Growers, 
from whom you can buy with confidence. 
Write to-day. 


DAHLIA SOCIETY OF MICHIGAN 











East Lansing Michigan 
MICHIGAN—The Great Central 


N Dahlia Supply Market S 
WORLD-FAMOUS GARDEN VIEWS 


Shown in Saizer’s bi ig new free bargain book 
of Vegetable, Flower and Field Seeds; visnts, a 
Shrubs, Trees. Hardier northern-grown 

gelec ted, Seree way: -tested i big yields. “EARLY. 
OR SPECIAL: Send 10c for 30-ft. row of 
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Prize-Winning Glads 


HE varieties winning in the various 
shows should give a good idea as a 
guide to exhibition varieties. Many of 
them cost less than a dollar per bulb. 
At the Century of Progress Show: 
Star of Bethlehem and Maid of Orleans, 
white and blush. 
Picardy and Mildred Louise, salmon-pink. 
Mrs. L. Douglas and Trudel Gratz, 
salmon-pink. 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson, light-pink. 
Pride of Wanakah, rose-pink. 
Tinamba, rose-pink. 
Red Lory, rose-pink. 
Moorish King, dark-red. 
Orpheus, red. 
Red Giant, red. 


Picardy won a championship, and is 

beautiful, large exhibition variety. 

Mrs, E. J. Heaton and Frank J. McCoy 
have been championship winners at 
other large shows. 

I find in going over my notes 
eral shows, Albatrosse, white; Picardy, 
salmon- pink; Red Phipps, red; all men- 
tioned as winners more than once; also 
Rose Marie (Pfitzer), blush-white. 


PEARL JEANNE SUNDSTRAND, (Mich.) 


of sev- 








SUPERIOR GLADIOLUS 


A postal with your name and address 
will bring you our January gladiolus list 
containing the best of the old and the 
finest of the newer varieties. 


L. E. WEEKS 
R. F. D. 2 Salem, Oregon 


Iroquois Dahlia Gardens 
offers field grown roots. “Originator of 


Iroquois Dahlias.” Catalog gladly mailed 
on request. 
P. O. Box {2 


JOHN TOTH 
Fairfield, Conn. 




















« LILIUM 


Diameter 
in inches 
Washingtonianum 2 to 4 
Bolanderi to 24 
Occidentalis to 2 
Columbianum to 2 
Martagon Album ‘ =o 
Shucksan 2 
2 of each of the above 6 milion $5 
Dream Lilies, Wilson’s variety, Phillippinense Formosanum 
blooms August to frost. 16 for $! postpaid. December 
delivery. Lilium Occidentalis seed $3 per oz. Shucksan 


$25 oz 
LESLIE WOODRIFF Harbor, Ore. 


Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of al) garden 
Magazines’’ — because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
Official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 

Sample 10 cents, One year $1.00. 

Canada and Foreign, $1.50 
Garden Digest, 1017A Ceeet Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N 


DAHLIAS & tetas 
JOIN 
THE AMERICAN 
DAHLIA SOCIETY 


Read the Improved BULLETIN 


The Finest and Most 
Magazine published. Edited with the sole 
purpose of creating new friends for the 
Dahlia and of helping to solve cultural prob- 
lems and to assist every member to become 
a more enthusiastic Dahlia grower. 


Dues $2.00 per year 


C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec’y. 
451-2 Court Street West Haven, Conn. 

















Informative Dahlia 


Red, White and Blue—the 
-(colors of the flag for 
3) your garden—a 10c-pkt. of 
seeds of each color, all 3 
pkts. for 10c! 
Maule’s Seed Book free— 4 
Y Low prices! Tested, guaran- 
m teed flower, vegetable seeds 
for good luck. Write today! 
ENRY MAULE 








A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


@ GROWERS OF @ 


FINE GLADIOLI 


WICHERT, . ILLINOIS 
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RATE 1[24%2c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 
10c per word for three or more consecutive insertions 
using same copy. No order for i than $2.00 per 
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edition. 24 pages packed 
full of helps for Gladiolus growers. Worth dollars to 
many who have read this booklet. Price 10c, prepaid. 
J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. a 


“GLAD GOSSIP”—Fourth 





Cactus 


choice nursery grown plants 
$2.00 delivered. Howard 





CACTUS—Twelve named 
selected for winter growing, ; 
Gates Famous Cactus Gardens, Anaheim, California. 
TWENTY VARIETIES CACTI, $1.00; thirty, $1.75; 
forty, $2.85; fifty, $4.00. Succulents, thirty varieties, 
$1.00; fifty, $2.25. Labeled, postpaid. Price list. Van 
Art, San Dimas, California. 
ALL PREVIOUS ITEMS advertised in_ this 
will be shipped indefinitely. Novelty Plant & 
Co., P. O. Box 1063, Eastland, Texas. Cees 
BEAUTIFUL CACTI. I am slowly accumulating stocks 
of the beautiful things in Cacti. Do you know Noto- 
cactus Leninghausii and N. scopa, Mamillaria micro- 
helia, M. Celsiana, M. Bogotensis, Espostoa melanostele, 
Cephalocereus Dybowskii? Write for our new catalog 
just off the press describing and picturing hundreds of 
new cacti. Johnson Water Gardens, Box R8, Hynes. 
California. 
SHINER CACTUS NURSERY, Laredo, Texas; 
tive list on_ request. Both miniature and 
Plants. Catalog illustrating several hundred species 
‘CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all differ rent, 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare Plants, 2.50 pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Marybeth Clark, Box 
3, Van Horn, Texas. 








magazine 
Pottery 








Descrip- 
specimen 


25c. 





Dahlias _— 
Earhart, 


DAHLtAS—Murphy’s_ I 
of Spades, all late 
treubel’s 





EXHIBITION 
Tibbett, Washington Giant, Ace 
creations. Clumps, roots, lowest prices now. 
Garden, Derry, Pa. 
DAHLIAS—over 200 very latest 
All prize winners, moderately priced. 
to name. Grown right to produce right for you. Send 
now for Fall Price List and our 1935 Catalog. Special 
Offers for early orders, Order clumps now. Save the 
difference. EDGEBY GARDENS, Dept. F. Comstock 
Park, Mich. be, 
DAHLIA and Gladiolus thoroughbreds. Bargains in 200 
outstanding vigorous varieties. List free. Gladahlia 
Gardens, 5332 32nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LATEST AMERICAN and European Dahlias. Clumps, 
roots, plants. Many Cactus varieties. Price list ready. 
Dr. H. H. Smith, Rocky River, Ohio. 

SURPLUS STOCK ONLY. Clumps of cut flower varie- 
ties, all named and labeled, in the following colors: 
POMPONS: Buttercup yellow, light red, deep carmine, 
crushed a 7, Carmine, white. 15¢ per clump in 
lots of 25. NGLES: The new popular shape with 
pointed a, a salmon, old gold, red, deep 
carmine, deep lavender, deep pink, light pink, white, 
orchid. 50c per clump in lots of 10. MINIATURES: 
a real miniature, 2 inches and under. The latest in 
small flowers for home decoration; red, magenta, yellow, 
pink, white. 25c per clump in lots of 10. All are good 
sellers at my roadside market. Geo. L. Stillman, Dahlia 
Specialist, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


GIANT 





worthwhile varieties. 
Guaranteed true 

















Everlasting Flowers 





WOLFF'S EVERLASTING BOUQUET composed of an- 


nual statice in natural colors, perennial statice dyed 
many colors, assorted strawflowers, colored grasses. 
Enough of all to make a large colorful bouquet that 
will last all winter. Postpaid for $1.00. No stamps. 
R. D. 4, Boardman Rd., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Wolff Bros. 1 
Gladiolus 
PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 


originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, N. Y. 














garden lover and grow- 

—— lowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
reat vo ees to success in Audel’s 
rdeners & Growers Guides 

—Just Out! A complete library of 
reven answers, plans; hints, 
iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
Areliablereference:complete garden; 

a 
and bound; 1700 pages. as Saas 








BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 

GLADIOLUS THRIPS CAN BE CONTROLLED. My 
24 page booklet, ‘‘Glad Gossip’’ tells how. Tells much 
more about growing Glads. Price ten cents, prepaid. 


J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 











Hemerocallis 

covering season’s bloom. 8 fine 
Hioward Gardens, Republic, Mo. 
Lilies 

sensational Lily from Chili. New, 

Thrives under sod. Bil- 





HEMEROCALLIS: 
kinds $1.50 postpaid. 











HABRANTHUS, 
beautiful, blooms Sept., Oct. 
derback’s, Gray, Georgia. 





An IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for your 

MINDED friends. WINNERS in the ee Ate 
a COMPETITION. Special gift envelope, less 
advertising, containing the outstanding WINNER 

The GRAND CHAMPION—FEarly KLONDYKE cos. 
MOS ORANGE FLARE, blooms in 3% to 4 months. 
Many striking bouquets from a single plant. The 
GOLD MEDAL AWARD to SCARLET GLEAM, new 
double sweet scented Nasturtium. AWARD OF MERIT 
to GLORIOUS GLEAM, the same type in beautiful 
mixed colors. AWARD OF MERIT to ZINNIA FAN- 
TASY, new Chrysanthemum flowered Zinnia in Fine 
color range. CERTIFICATE OF HONOR to RUST 
PROOF SNAPDRAGONS, ours is the SENSATION 
STRAIN. This generous Christmas package makes a 
lasting and distinctive gift. Postpaid $1.25. Any 
= Selections 50c. Order them now Prompt 
elivery. 











PACIFIC SEED COMPANY, Long Beach, Cal. 
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TEN POUNDS REGAL LILIES, $2.00, 25 to 40 bloom- 
ing bulbs, express collect. Coral Lilies, Twenty bloom- 
ing bulbs $1.00, postpaid. FLORAVISTA, Route 5, 
Cyne. Washington. — = 


Peat ‘Moss 


PEAT MOSS—Single Bales $2.50. 
more bulk Sheep or Cow Manure, 
100 Ibs. Grass Seeds. ne ot prices. E. L. 
Co., 616 _ _West Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





None better. 
Bone Meal, 
Shute & 





Rockery ‘Plants 


RARE NATIVE PLANTS. 10 native rock plants, as- 
sorted, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Descriptive list free. 


Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Camargo. _Ok Okla. 








Wild Flowers 


BOOKS, Lectures. Plates. Seeds, Films. 
ture 10c. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
St., Washington, D. C. 





Sample litera- 
3740 Oliver 
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J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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